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No science is more neglected than Physiology. I use the term 
in a general sense, however, as including much that in strictness 
of language belongs to anatomy. The importance of this science 
to all classes of mankind appears to me most obvious. The 
wisdom of the injunction, Know thyself, has been admitted for 
ages, and yet so far as a knowledge of the human frame is con- 
cerned, the maxim is forgotten in practice. Surely this must be a 
great mistake on the part of all those w ho have influence in affairs 
relating to education. 

The person who should occupy a dwelling seventy, eighty, or 
a hundred years, and yet be unable to tell the number of its apart- 
ments, or the nature, character, &c, of any of its materials, — per- 
haps even the number of stories of which it consisted,—would be 
thought inexcusably ignorant. Yet, with the exception of medical 
men, and here and there an individual belonging to the other pro- 
fessions, is there one person in a thousand who knows anything 


* We owe it, perhaps, to the author of this Essay to say, that it was written 
hastily, by our earnest desire, in order to bring this important subject before the 
American Lyceum at their meeting in May last; and that circumstances have 
allowed of little revision.—Ep. 
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about the elementary materials — the structure — or even the num- 
ber of apartments in the present habitation of his mind? But is 
it not strange, that during the progress of a life which is often pro- 
tracted nearly a hundred years, while we become acquainted with 
thousands of fellow beings, and millions of objects in the vegetable 
and mineral world, we should remain profoundly ignorant of our 
own physical frame, and die, even, without once being introduced 
to ourselves ? 

How an education ever came to be regarded as either liberal or 
complete without a knowledge of physiology, is to me inconceivable. 
We know, indeed, what obstacles ignorance and prejudice have 
thrown in the way of improvement generally, and we know how 
these obstacles have always been met; but the question will still 
recur: ‘ Why have individuals been found ready and willing to 
sacrifice property, and health, and reputation, and life, for every 
thing else rather than the knowledge of themselves ?” 

Is it because there is nothing in the human structure and econo- 
my to gratify curiosity or excite wonder? There are few who are 
not fond of natural science, in most of its departments ; especially 
natural history. And is there no pleasure to be derived from the 
study of that animal which has been represented as being, above all 
others, ‘ fearfully and wonderfully made? Does it afford no plea- 
sure to study the structure and functions of the stomach and liver, 
and other organs concerned in changing a mass of beaten food — 
perhaps some of the coarser vegetables — into blood ?— Of the 
heart, and arteries, and veins, ‘which convey this fluid, to the 
amount of three gallons, through all parts of the body, once in four 
minutes ? — Of the lungs, which restore the half-spoiled blood te its 
wonted purity, as fast as it is sent into them, and enable it once 
more to pursue a healthful course through its ten thousand chan- 
nels ?— Of the brain, and especially the nerves, which by their in- 
numerable branches spread themselves over every soft part of the 
human system, (and some of the harder parts,) which they can 
possibly penetrate, in such numbers that we can no where insert 
the point of the finest needle without piercing them ?— Of the 
skin, every square inch of which contains the mouths or extremi- 
ties of a million of minute vessels? -- Is all this, 1 say, uninter- 
esting ? 

Is it for want of a connection with other sciences? Does it illus- 
trate none of the mechanical laws? What then shall we say of the 
joint by which the head is united to the neck in a way which hu- 
man art never originated, if it could even imitate it? —Of the 
joints at the elbow ‘and wrist, which admit of such numerous and 
complicated motions ? — Of the structure and motion of the lungs, 
and their bony covering; of the heart, the muscles, &c? Even the 
wonders of the human hand, an instrument which we constantly 
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put in requisition, have rarely been told, or its functions under- 
stood. 

Have we no interest in observing the chemical laws which, to 
some extent, operate within the system in the formation and com- 
bination of those fluids which we call the saliva, the gastric juice, 
the bile, the pancreatic fluid ; —in the changes of food into chyme, 
of chyme into blood, of blood, or the particles which it holds in so- 
lution, into solid masses ;— in the change which the blood under- 
goes in the lungs, and many other mysterious processes : 

Above all, is there nothing to arrest our attention in the manner 
by which that unknown principle which we call life, is able to re- 
sist — often successfully, for seventy or eighty years, — the tendency 
of the solids and fluids to decomposition and putrefaction, and the 
delicate membranes of the body to bear the weight of the incum- 
bent atmosphere, resting upon them at the rate of fifteen pounds 
to the square inch? Is there no wisdom displayed in the construc- 
tion of so complicated, and yet so wonderful a machine, and in en- 
dowing it with the power of retaining an average heat of 96 or 98 
degrees, whether the surrounding atmosphere be heated to 100 
degrees, or cooled to 32, or even to a much lower point? Is 
there, moreover, no mental discipline involved in the study of 
physiology ? Is it the exclusive province of mathematical science 
to invigorate and discipline the mental powers? 

Half the labor, to speak quite within bounds, of every educator 
of our race, from the mother and infant school teacher to the ma- 
gistrate and the minister of religion, is lost, and worse than lost, for 
want ofa thorough knowledge of this subject. When I say thorough, 
however, I only mean so far as we go. It is not supposed that 
every educator needs to be a Haller, a Richerand, or a Magendie. 
But I repeat it, so far as an individual goes in the study of physi- 
ology, whether he study the character and functions of one organ or 
ten, let him understand his subject. A little, that is, a superficial 
knowledge, is justly regarded as ‘a dangerous thing ;’ and the more 
SO in proportion to its practical value, if understood thoroughly. 

If man is ever to be elevated to the highest and happiest con- 
dition which his nature will permit, it must be, in no smal! degree, 
by the improvement, I might say the redemption, of his phy- 
sical powers. But knowledge, on any subject, must always pre- 
cede improvement. 

It is probably owing to ignorance of the nature, structure, powers 
and purposes of the digestive apparatus, more than to any other 
single cause, that so much mischief is done to the young by excess, 
or impropriety in eating and drinking. Not that correct informa- 
tion on this point would lead at once to correct practice ; but no 
reform can be expected until there is a conviction of its necessity ; 
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for we cainot appeal to the conscience with any fair prospect of 
success, so long as that conscience remains unenlightened. 

To show the urgent necessity which exists for diffusing physio- 
logical science, | may be allowed to dwell a little on this topic. 

Error in eating and drinking is among the most pernicious evils 
of this country ; and of all others, perhaps, the most influential in 
retarding improvement. Dr Caldwell, of the ‘Transylvania Uni- 
versity — and on this point he is by no means alone — believes 
that the indiscretions practised in supplying infants with food is the 
principal reason why they are less healthy than the young of the 
inferior animals. ‘We confine our young domestic animals,’ says 
he, ‘to simple fare, and supply them with it in measured quantities, 
and they remain healthy, thrive ow it, and attain perfection. But 
we allow, and even entice our children to eat everything; and 
the only limit imposed, as to quanitty, is the extent of their 
craving.’ And not satisfied with this, he might have added, we 
contrive, by giving them high seasoned and too stimulating food 
and drink, to excite their sated appetites still more. 

This error is committed, and extensively too, by millions of our 
race. In truth, no person is wholly exempt from its mischievous 
influences. We call ourselves rational beings, and yet even at adult 
age, we take our food — an act on which much of our comfort and 
usefulness depend —like beings of mere appetite. In common 
with many of the unrestrained animals which we are accustomed 
to consider as below us, we often eat alrnost as Jong as we are able 
to swallow food, pass a few hours in dreamy dulness, and then 
shake off our torpor to surfeit ourselves again. ‘Thus the stomach 
is unreasonably oppressed, and diseased action necessarily ensues. 
And if the stomach and other organs concerned in digestion be- 
come diseased, the whole system feels it, and receives injury in two 
ways. 1. The supply of chyle becomes either deficient or ex- 
cessive in quantity, and always inferior in quality ; and when the 
chyle is imperfect, the blood must necessarily be so. 2. The 
brain and nerves, and other organs, sympathise, as it is termed, 
with the disturbed or diseased organs of digestion, in such a man- 
ner that when the latter suffer, the former suffer with them. 
Hence the doctrine that, ‘if one member suffer, all the members 
suffer with it,’ is as true in physiology as in morals. In both these 
ways the constitution is gradually, though perhaps for several 
years imperceptibly, undermined ; and, as it has been said, the 
individual must sooner or later ‘wither like a plant whose sap is 
poisoned, and its roots enfeebled in their nutritive functions.’ 

But farther; Does the infant exhibit any degree of uneasi- 
ness? It is at once attributed to hunger, and the supposed infalli- 
ble remedy is instantly administered. Its mouth is stopped, its 
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fretting silenced, and its stomach gorged to satiety, till it even 
runs over with food. 

‘ This practice,’ says the respectable writer whom | have recently 
mentioned, ‘can scarcely be called less than criminal ; and the re- 
cord of its effects, in the history of our race, is appalling to humanity. 
Feeble health, severe and often loathsome disease, vacant idiocy, 
raving madness, death and degeneracy, make but a part of the 
account. All acknowledge that human beings die in myriads from 
improper feeding, but it does not yet seem very genet rally under- 
stood that the race degenerate from the same cause.* Yet the 
latter result is as certain as the former. ‘That which kills many 
and sickens a much larger number, must injure, to a greater or less 
extent, the constitutions of all who indulge in it. An excessive 
devotion to the pleasures of the table, continued through a line of 
several generations, never fails to produce degeneracy. It gives to 
the animal part of man a preponderance. Hence it has often been 
observed that the descendants of royal and imperial houses, accus- 
tomed from the cradle to luxurious living, lose, in time, all the 
higher attributes of humanity, and become pampered animals. 
The reason is plain. They are exercised chiefly in animal em- 
ployments, — eating and drinking being one of them. Hence 
their animal organs gain an ascendancy over those of a nobler order.’ 

Were we to watch over the diet of our children with as much 
solicitude as an intelligent agriculturist watches over the young of 
his domestic animals, instead of ‘ degenerating,’ as Dr C. expresses 
it, or even remaining stationary, our race would greatly improve. 
Our organization would, in time, be better ; our powers, generally, 
of a higher order; and their condition happier. But instead of 
doing this, on the contrary we often consign infants to the feeding 
of those to whose care and skill we should hardly be willing to 
entrust a calf! And the consequence is well known. Man de- 
generates, while the breed of our domestic animals improves. Let 
our course of conduct be reversed, and we shall reverse the result. 
Men will improve, and cattle degenerate —-a far more auspicious 
indication of that long looked for period in the history of our world 
when man and the most powerful and even ferocious animals are to 
dwell together in harmony, than is afforded by our present and in- 
creasing physical inferiority, and consequent mental and moral im- 
becility. But the morning star that must usher in this day of real 
improvement, and lead man to the highest and happiest condition 
of which he is susceptible, by shedding light around and within 


* On this point, the language of Solomon often recurs to my mind: ‘ Because 
sentence against an evil work is not executed speedily, therefore the heart of the 
sons of men is fully set in them to do evil.’ 
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him, and under God leading him home to himself, is physiology, 
or a thorough knowledge of his own nature. 

Parents are warned of the danger of compressing the chest. 
They are told that the free action of the lungs is indispensable in 
order to purify the blood, which otherwise would soon become unfit 
for the support of life, and indeed poisonous; and are assured by 
those to whose advice they are accustomed to look, — in some cir- 
cumstances with entire confidence — that just in proportion as this 
action is restrained, the blood must necessari!y be imperfect. But 
what ideas do they receive by the phrase, ‘motion of the lungs?’ 
Does one parent in a hundred ever think of any other motion than 
what is produced by mere bending of the body? In performing 
even this movement, they know that corsets are a hindrance. But 
of any motion beyond this, they have not, generally, the remotest 
conception. That there is a pair of muscles between each two 
ribs, and that the whole bony cavity has at every breath a triple 
and peculiarly complicated motion, forward, sideways and upward, 
and that tight dresses impede all these movements, and cause the 
lungs, when they swell to receive the air which we inhale, to 
crowd upon and disturb the operations of the organs lying in con- 
tact below, is what few parents perceive. If any explanation has 
ever been attempted, it has been but partially understood, for want 
of a knowledge of the terms employed ; and what is explained 
under these disadvantages is soon forgotten. But let it be fully 
demonstrated by the skeleton, or what is better, by that which is 
denominated the recent subject, and no person will — for no parent 
can — ever forget it. Then we might make our appeals, at least 
to the Christian portion of the community, —I mean to those who 


have imbibed the spirit of improvement, — with a little hope of 


reaching the conscience, and of leaving an impression. 

When the physician goes farther, however, and speaks of the 
remoter though no less certain injuries to which the system is ex- 
posed from compression of the chest, on account of the sympathies 
of other organs with the lungs, especially those which constitute the 
digestive system, and that peculiar apparatus of one half of our 
race which is designed for the continuance of the species, he still 
uses, to every practical purpose, an unknown tongue ; and though 
his uninformed hearers may seem to understand and approve his 
doctrines, of this he may be assured, that no hold has been taken 
of their feelings which, alone, will ever lead to any important change 
in practice. 

Still less, trained as we now are, do parents feel the force of any 
arguments derived from a regard to the welfare of the generations 
that are to follow them, whose every characteristic of body or mind 
is to be affected by themselves and their conduct ; and whose hap- 
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piness must be graduated by the measure of attention which we, of 
the present generation, pay to the development of our physical 
frames. Dr Rush supposed that merely as friends of our country, 
we ought, in the formation of all our habits, as well as in every in- 
dividual action, to have a wise and sacred regard to the welfare of 
the hundredth generation that may succeed us; and he believed 
that we were no more to be justified in doing or neglecting to do 
anything which should have a tendency to injure the species, how- 
ever remotely, than if the effects of our conduct were confined to 
the very next generation. He probably supposed that the evils 
which are entailed on our offspring by excessive or improper eat- 
ing or drinking, or by improprieties in dress, affected every suc- 
cessive generation; and unless corrected, must continue to be 
transmitted — aggravated perhaps by the continuance of the same 
habits and causes which begun the mischief, — until our physical 
natures shall be greatly degenerated. And is not this doctrine 
sound? But if so, is it not to a community, as Christians, that the 
appeal is strongest ? 

Could mothers once be enlightened on this subject, we ha- 
zard nothing in predicting that they would see, in its proper light, 
the danger that exists, and to which their own sex are peculiarly 
exposed. And were they convinced, it is reasonable to suppose 
they would not be wanting in that moral courage which is requisite 
to enable them to meet and oppose, by example, those customs or 
habits which fashion may have imposed upon us ; but which, unless 
counteracted by an enlightened Christian influence, must continue, 
and increase upon each generation that shall succeed us, till our 
race shall have greatly degenerated, if not sunk to a state of general 
imbecility or downright idiocy. 

I have thus given a few examples to illustrate the importance of 
a general knowledge of human physiology. Examples might be 
multiplied, almost indefinitely. I might speak of the inefficacy of 
all rules laid down for the cultivation of the eye, the ear, and the 
other senses, as well as for their due preservation. ‘To do all that 
is desirable, would be to present a whole system of physiology ; a 
result which it is the object of this essay to hasten, but which, of 
course would be foreign to my present purpose. 

Much is said of the importance of exercise in order to preserve 
the system in a healthy state; and of the evils, to which those 
muscles and organs are exposed which are not brought into ayypro- 
priate action. But what ideas are generally entertained of muscular 
action? Does one individual in ten know what a muscle or an 
organ is ? — We speak of changes of the human constitution, — 
perhaps at particular periods of life ; and caution parents to guard 
against the dangers to which the system is exposed in these circum- 
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stances ; but what definite ideas do most parents obtain on these 
points? How few have any adequate ideas of the inteations of 
nature in effecting these changes! So far are they from watching 
over the young, in this respect, and giving them timely, necessary 
and valuable information, how few even know that such information 
is necessary? How many healthy youths have become sickly 
adults, — burdens to themselves as well as to society for life— 
nay, how many lives have actually been lost for want of a little 
knowledge of themselves! These remarks apply, in some measure, 
to both sexes. How many are over-tasked, either in body or 
mind, at a period when nature demands the expenditure of the 
whole amount of physical and mental energy in completing the 
individual, and preparing him for the fulfilment of all the duties 
which the Creator has seen fit to impose. ‘The evils which result 
to our race from ignorance in these respects, are positively incalcu- 
lable. It is not denied that from some unaccountable (but cer- 
tainly reprehensible) cause or other, few parents act in conformity 
to the light which they already possess on this subject ; but it is 
also believed that a free and unrestrained intercourse between 
parents and children in regard to their whole nature and destiny 
can never exist, until the former are made to perceive its neces- 
sity, by being supplied with the appropriate information. 

How strange it is that a single parent should be found willing to 
trust her child to mere accident, without giving her one word of 
information on topics, on the right understanding of which so much 
of health, of happiness — and I may say, reputation — depend! 
But if a single instance of the kind is ‘unaccountable, what shall we 
say of thousands of such instances ? — Who would commit a vessel 
freighted merely with merchandize or produce, to the mercy of 
the winds and waves and other dangers of the sea, not only without 
a compass or helin, but destitute even of a pilot?) And yet nothing 
is more common than to set the young ‘adrift’ on ‘the world’s 
wide sea’ in a condition, (so far as the point in question is con- 
cerned) no less lamentable. In these circumstances, can anything 
else be reasonably expected but shipwreck? There is danger 
enough when a good pilot is procured and every possible precau- 
tion taken; but where everything is neglected, destruction would 
seem to be alinost inevitable. 

And let me say, however startling the conclusion, that the 
destruction of the young is almost inevitable. Not an instanta- 
neous destruction, moral or physical, it is true ; but what is often 
more dreadful, a lingering one. There are very few individuals to 
be found who do not sometimes yield to indulgences or excesses, 
either at the solicitation of their own appetite or in compliance 
with the customs which prevail around them, the tendency of 
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which is to diminish their vigor, if not to impair their health for life. 
I am just now speaking of errors in diet, drink, exercise, &c. with- 
out the remotest reference to those grosser errors to which I wish 
it was no part of my duty to advert. On the latter subject I might, 
however, say much, did my limits permit. | might speak of the 
prevalence of solitary as well as social vice, in boarding and high 
schools, — and even in too many instances in colleges. ‘There is 
too much evidence that some of these supposed sources of moral 
purity are littke more, to many of their inmates, than hotbeds of 
physical and moral pollution — and this, too, in spite of all the 
efforts which instructors, at this period of their pupils’ age, and 
under the circumstances which often exist, can possibly make. 
Some striking facts might here be presented, did my limits and the 
nature of the subject permit; enough, at least to awaken every 
teacher and parent to renewed effort to devise means for meeting 
this tremendous and increasing evil. * 

It is not supposed that a knowledge of physiology would be the 
means of correcting either common or gross errors at once. But 
what I contend for is, that until a knowledge of the laws which 
govern the human frame becomes so common that every parent and 
teacher can perceive how every abuse of the constitution must, 
of necessity, sooner or later bring punishment upon him who com- 
mits it, or upon his posterity, no radical or effectual reformation 
can be expected. ‘There must be a familiarity on these subjects, 
between parents and children, which has rarely, if ever yet existed ; 
and the child must be trained to see the sword of the avenger 
stretched out by permission of his Father in heaven, against every 
form of abuse of that body which was intended to be a ‘ temple of 
the Holy Spirit ; and of its every passion and appetite. Jn my 
own estimation we have no other safeguard. Leet this be effectu- 
ally tried. If this fail, it will then be early enough to sit down in 
despair. 

On the subject of medical quackery, and the means of removing 


* This process of undermining the health, and destroying, or rather preventing 
physical vigor, often begins much earlier than is supposed. It is no doubt has- 
tened by ‘evil communications ;’ I mean by having the imagination early filled 
with improper ideas by vicious companions ; and I am sorry to say it, I have even 
known parents themselves to indulge in conversation before their children, which 
instead of giving them real and valuable information, and teaching them, on this 
point, to respect themselves, only tended directly to excite a kind of pruriency 
which themselves would most deeply regret, if they understood what its conse- 
quences were. 

[tis not the direct influence of parental error alone, that forms for the succeed- 
ing generation feeble and enervated bodies ; but every vice of youth has the effect 
to weaken the progeny of an individual, should such progeny ever arise. When 
will this great truth be known, felt, and acted upon! When will it be distinctly 
and universally understood, that every error, at every age, necessarily entails 
evil on those who follow us, not merely to the ‘third and fourth generation,’ but 
till ‘ time shall be no longer !’ 
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it, much might be said. It is believed, however, that the opinion 
is beginning to be received, that there is no other way to counter- 
act it, but by diffusing physiological science. If it be true, as has 
recently been asserted by the president of one of our western col- 
leges, in reference to the State of ‘Tennessee, that ‘ every half- 
educated young physician who succeeds in getting a reputable share 
of practice, must have rid the world, rather prematurely, of some 
dozen or twenty individuals,’ then the evils of this species of 
quackery are certainly extensive. For there is everywhere too 
strong a disposition to prefer the ignorant and assuming, though 
young practitioner, to the modest, the intelligent, and the experi- 
enced: the half-educated to the few whose education has been 
more worthy of aresponsible profession. But this disposition, so 
universal, has its foundation in ignorance, and can only be counter- 
acted by knowledge. 

Let physiology shed its light on the face of society, and medical 
quackery will soon disappear. The stream cannot flow after its 
sources are dried up, or the noxious weed flourish where it cannot 
find a pabulum. If duly informed, men will learn, in time, to trust 
less to those who are not worthy of their confidence, and more to 
those who are. They will be better able to estimate their own 
strength; to know how far they can safely go in prescribing for 
themselves and their families, and when to seek professional advice. 
They will escape both extremes ; that of contemning medical ad- 
vice and aid, and that of relying upon it on every trifling occasion : 
of which, however, the latter is by far the most dangerous. 

If mothers understood the structure and laws of the physical 
frame, they could not surely subject their infants to that abuse so 
often witnessed of giving them anodyne medicines habitually — 
elixirs, laudanum, cordials, &c. ‘They must perceive, from the 
nature of the stomach, the brain, and the nervous system, that ex- 
cept in cases of actual disease, they cannot escape being injured 
by them. But in their present ignorance of physiology, it often 
happens that if they do not see immediate evil effects arise from a 
thing they will not believe all the physicians in the world, who may 
forewarn them of future and certain evil. The belief that twenty 
or thirty drops of Jaudanum, for example, given daily to a young 
child, may be pernicious, and yet a very small dose of the same 
substance be innocent, is an error which a knowledge of physiology 
would, at once, eradicate. * 

The case is much the same with errors in food, drink, dress, ex- 


* A few cases may illustrate the truth of these remarks. A family of ten chil- 
dren, all of whom were uncommonly healthy and vigorous, were dosed with 
elixir daily, because they cried rather more than was agreeable. The dose, as 
is usual, was increased until they were two or three years of age, when it was 
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ercise, &c. The evil consequences are pointed out by physicians, 
but many will not believe. They percewe the evils it is true, but 
they attribute them to other causes. Or if the evil do not imme- 
diately appear, they think it never will. The experience of the 
whole medical world passes for nothing with such persons ; and 
especially where appetite, or humor, or fashion happen to be op- 
posed to this mass of testimony. 

An opinion has gained currency in the world, and especially 
among the sex who rule it, that it is unsafe to call for a physician, 
as long as we can possibly get along without. This opinion is 
carried to an extreme which involves the yearly loss of many lives, 
— but I know of little advantage derived from it to anyclass of the 
community but sextons. 

‘Prevention is better than cure,’ is a maxim of obvious wisdom, 
but why it should be deemed inapplicable in the present case, and 
applicable everywhere else, is to me inconceivable. Let me be 
distinctly understood. Iam no advocate for indiscriminate dosing, 
but quite the contrary. But I am well assured that the popular 
fear that if we send for a physician, he will make us sick, is foolish 
and unreasonable. Generally we have it in our power to select an 
individual in whom we can, or ought to, confide. And it is fully 
believed, that, taking things as they are, for one that is made sick 
by the physician, ten die by neglecting to call him in season. 

Mothers are apt to think themselves the best physicians, especially 
for their own children. ‘There are, indeed, occasional exceptions 
to the truth of this remark, for there are some who fall into the op- 
posite extreme of error, and run for the physician perpetually. 
We shall seldom find persons of the last class, however, who will 


gradually discontinued, and noevil consequences immediately appearing, the mo- 
ther supposes the practice to be not only innocent, but useful ; and recommenda 
it to her friends. But these children, some of them now thirty years of age, do 
not retain that degree of vigor which their early activity seemed to promise, and 
which has been common with their ancestors. With most of them there is al- 
ready so much of a declension as to give rise to expressions of surprise that it 
could happen. Now I do not affirm that this premature loss of vigor and activity 
was produced by an early and free use of elixir, but only that no mother, under 
such circumstances, ought hastily to conclude her practice was innocent; and 
what is still worse, endeavor to spread it, in defiance of the opinions of those 
whose knowledge of the human frame leads them to very different conclusions. 

Another lady, the mother of a large family, gave her infants laudanum to keep 
them quiet, while she could labor. And almost every one of those children are 
obviously possessed of very inferior intellects; and many of them possess very 
little energy of character; and there is no other obvious cause of accounting for 
the fact, than by supposing that the mischief was done by the Jaudanum. 

But the evil of these pernicious practices sometimes appears more immed ately. 
A healthy child was dosed with laudanum to keep it quiet, beginning with one 
drop and gradually increasing it to twenty or thirty at a dose, ti'l at the age of six 
months this treatment produced epileptic fits, from which it recovered with very 
great difficulty. I doubt, however, whether the mother could be made to believe 
the child was injured by the laudanum, even now! 
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steadily follow a prescription, for if the medicine should escape the 
charge of containing some fancied poison, and being thrown into 
the fire, its effects will probably be neutralized or counteracted by 
errors in diet, drink or exercise. But although I have very little 
confidence in the ability of mothers to do much without advice, 
trained as they now are, yet I am quite confident that -their co- 
operation in the plans of a rational and judicious physician is indis- 
pensable. Yet they can never be made to perceive the importance 
of this co-operation, and of yielding their opinion to his, in cases 
where no immediate danger is perceived, so long as their ignorance 
of the human frame and the laws which govern it shall continue. 
And however heterodox the opinion may seem to many, it is ge- 
nerally in cases where immediate danger is not very great, that med- 
ical advice is most useful. 

In view of these considerations, [ repeat it, parents —and mo- 
thers in particular, on whorn so much of our physical, intellectual 
and moral well-being depend — must have a knowledge of phiysi- 
ology. Of the redemption of man’s physical nature without this 
knowledge, there is very little hope. ‘If this world is ever to be- 
come a happier and better world, says Mr Flint in his Western 
Review, ‘ woman, well-educated, disciplined, and principled, sen- 
sible of her influence, and wise and benevolent to exert it aright, 
must be the original mover in this great work.’ She must be so 
both by the influence of example and precept. 

She must feel herself responsible, in a great measure, for the 
physical welfare of those who are entrusted to her care. Let her 
remember that not only the health and eujoyment, but even the beauty 
of her children is, to a considerable extent, at her disposal; and beau- 
ty is not to be despised. Who does not know that intemperance in 
eating and drinking, and even intemperate passions, injure the fea- 
tures? If they should not produce a pimpled nose, red eyes, or 
livid or fiery cheeks, they will at least give a dull appearance to 
the eyes, and stupidity to the whole features ; and there are certain 
passions which, if long indulged, knit permanently the brow, de- 
press the angles of the mouth, and thus render the countenance 
disagreeable, if not painful to all who behold it. 

The mother, I say, must be instructed in this important branch 
of natural science, for in the appropriate management of the di- 
gestive system, lungs, heart, brain, nerves, skin, and the senses, 
from the earliest moments of infancy, consists not merely an 


important part, but in view of its results the principal part of 


education. But if so, then the mother, educated or uneduca- 
ted, wise or ignorant, is the principal arbiter of human destiny. 
The spirit which inhabits this frame, is, beyond debate, greatly 
influenced and modified by its tenement. For though many 
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good men have possessed miserable bodies, yet there can be no 
doubt that the same effort on their own part and on the part of 
those around them, which constituted them what they were, had it 
been aided by more vigorous bodies, would have made them far 
better and more effective actors on the great theatre of human ex- 
istence. 

Next to the mother, a knowledge of the human frame is impor- 
tant to the teacher. This is true, whether his office be to instruct 
merely, for a few hours of the day, or to educate. Those who 
have their pupils constantly under their care, as in some of our 
boarding or select schools, may be considered as substitutes, for the 
time, for parents; and any remarks which go to show the obliga- 
tions which parents are under, to understand the physical constitu- 
tions of their children, would be equally applicable to their cir- 
cumstances. 

As to those who only instruct their pupils six hours of the day, 
for five days of the week, and eleven or twelve weeks in a quarter, 
while they are with their parents or elsewhere the rest of the 
time, it may seem at first view, impossible they should derive much 
benefit from a knowledge of physiology. Yet when we consider 
the subject more closely, we shall find such a conclusion premature. 
What teacher, who had a thorough understanding of the animal 
functions, would permit his younger pupils, especially females, 
to sit an hour or two at a time on a hard bench, without any sup- 
port for the back ; and suffer it to be repeated day after day, month 
after month, and year after year? To say nothing of its cruelty, or 
its tendency to disgust the pupil with school-rooms and schools, 
and by association, with everything conneeted with them, is it not 
obvious that it greatly exposes the spine, at that tender age, to a 
species of curvature which may and probably will be productive of 
the most serious evils afterwards, and very possibly be the means 
of destroying life? It is well known that suffering of the kind to 
which I refer is much greater in amount, other things being 
equal, in cities and places where females are subjected to the 
unnatural restraints of many of our schools, than elsewhere. 

Would a teacher who knew the human constitution, and the 
changes which it undergoes, make no allowance for those changes 
of temper and feeling which are so often their accompaniment? 
Would he expect his pupils, under the circumstances to which I 
allude, to be so far skilled in the art of controlling their feelings, as 
to appear cheerful when they are not so; and to prosecute their 
studies with their usual zeal when they are unfit for it? Would 
he regard every tittle ebullition of the passions, in either of the 
great classes of his pupils, at a particular age, as indicating deter- 
mined obstinacy, or unalterable perversity of temper ? 
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Teachers must understand this subject, before they are at all 
qualified to aid in the formation of character, even for six hours in 
a day. ‘They must study the constitution of each individual who is 


committed to their charge. Some children are fond enough of 


study, but after several hours confinement in school, are apt to ex- 
ercise violently, or to excess; and as the immediate consequence, 
reaction,) manifest a disinclination for their books and lessons. 

thers eat too much, especially at dinner. Others load their 
stomachs with cold water, perhaps, when heated with exercise. 
Let the instructor, who finds his pupils given to occasional yawning 
and neglect of their studies, remember that they have bodies; and 
if he understand in how many ways the condition of the body may 
influence the mind, when he is disposed to punish a pupil for indo- 
lence, either by privation, frowns, threats, or blows, he will often 
find that the real crime is that of eating or drinking too much, or 
abusing the body in some way or other. Many a child has been 
punished for laziness, when if punished at all, it should have been 
for intemperance. 

There are many points of view in which a knowledge of physi- 
ology is important to the teacher. It will enable him to aecommo- 
date the recreations of his pupils to their actual wants better than 
he could otherwise do. Should bathing be practised, he will be 
able to designate the proper hour, and manner of conducting it ; 
and to put them on their guard against any dangers to which they 
may be exposed in prosecuting it. It is only a few days since, that 
the principal of one of our largest and most flourishing seminaries 
for young men, inquired what was the most appropriate hour for 
bathing; and on being informed what general rules were indicated 
by the laws of the human frame, acknowledged that he had hitherto 
permitted his school to bathe immediately after tea. Now this is 
one of the worst seasons that could be selected, for most persons. 

In regard to the temperature and ventilation of school rooms, no 
teacher will ever properly understand or discharge his duty, until 
a knowledge of the structure and functions of the lungs and skin 
shows him the importance of the subject, and what a responsibility 
devolves upon him. But instances might be multiplied almost in- 
definitely, which would illustrate the imperious necessity of having 
every one to whose care the formation of physical or moral cha- 
racter is concerned, acquainted, and intimately too, with the hu- 
man constitution, and its relation to surrounding objects. 

It follows, of course, that those who are concerned in the instruc- 
tion either of the young or the old on the Sabbath, should not re- 


main ignorant on this subject. I am much deceived, however, if 


some of the greatest mistakes arising from ignorance of physiology, 
are not made here. A minister might almost as well wear out a 
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fine pair of lungs in preaching to the wind, as in attempting to gain 
the attention of a set of hearers who have just eaten a hearty din- 
ner, on the Sabbath, especially if they are people who are in the 
habit of using a great deal of exercise in the progress of their ordi- 
nary occupations. Would he labor with any considerable hope of 
doing good, his first step must be to try to break up the wretched 
custom of gorging ourselves with food on this day; whether by an 
increase of variety to tempt the palate, or simply an increase of 
quantity. Laboring people often say, they feel a keener appetite 
on Sunday than on other days; but it arises rather from ennui: at 
least it is a morbid feeling, and should never be indulged. 

Where the arrangements for the Sabbath-school instruction of 
children and youth are such that they are kept almost constantly 
either in the class, or at public services, from morning to evening, in 
addition to the great danger of disgusting them with the whole sub- 
ject, and making them skeptics, there is danger of injuring the 
health, particularly when the pupils attend, (as they usually do,) 
other schools during the week. For it involves, almost of neces-~ 
sity, among many other evils, one species of neglect which I do not 
recollect to have seen noticed. Sitting six hours a day, seven days 
in the week, must, with children under ten years of age, in a long 
course of years, do much to favor a want of proper action in the 
stomach and intestinal canal generally ; and though in vigorous 
constitutions, which, in early life especially, are able, in part, to ward 
off the evil, the consequences may not for some time be apparent, 
yet a day of reckoning mustcome. Although ‘sentence against an 
evil work be not executed speedily,’ yet the curse cannot be evaded 
forever. I do not hesitate to affirm that many of the evils of dys- 
pepsia, if they do not have their origin in the neglect to which I 
refer, are greatly confirmed by it. Constipation is most trouble- 
some to those dyspeptics, other things being equal, who were most 
confined to the school bench in early life. 

The almost universal ignorance on a subject so immeasurably 
important, must no longer be tolerated. Something effectua? must 
be done, and done immediately. Where is he who in the spirit 
of Brougham — though with but half his influence —and in view 
of the usefulness of physiological science to all classes of the com- 
munity, will determine that not only every student in our colleges, 
high schools, and common schools, but every man, woman and 
child in the land shall be enlightened? Let him but resolve, and 
the work is half accomplished. 

In the appendix to the ‘ First Annual Report of the Society for 
promoting Manual Labor in Literary Institutions,’ a valuable 
work recently published, and every page of which goes to prove 
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the necessity of a knowledge of our own physical frames, we find 
the following eloquent language on this subject: 

‘Why is not the science of physiology taught in all our colleges ? 
Astronomy, natural philosophy, chemistry, mineralogy, ge ology, 
and botany are not neglected. ‘The students are required to be- 
come familiar with the ‘air they breathe, the water they drink, the 
fire that warms them, and the dust they tread on. ePhey must 
know something, forsooth, about “ Spots on the sun,” eclipses, 
“ northern lights, ” meteoric stones,” the ‘milky way,” the great 
bear, the little bear, comets’ tails, Saturn’s ring, and Jupiter’s 
moons; they must know all about the variations of the needle, the 
tides, the trade winds, the Gulf Stream, the phenomena of earth- 
quakes, thunder, volcanic eruptions; why astone falls down rather 
than up, and what flattened the poles. All this is very well. But 
what do our graduates know of the structure of their bodies, the 
functions of the different organs, and their laws of relation? Just 
about as much as the Peripatetics did of ideas, when they supposed 
them little filmy things which floated off from objects, and somehow 
wormed their way through the senses, and finally stuck fast on the 
pineal gland of the brain, much like barnacles , 

* Modern education conducts the student round the universe ;_ bids 
him scale the heights of nature, and drop bis fathom line among 
the deep soundings of her abyss, compassing the vast and analyzing 
the minute ; and yet never conducts him over the boundary of that 
world of living wonders which constitutes him man, and is at once 
the abode of his mind, the instrument of its action, and the subject 
of its sway. Why, l ask, shall everything else be studied, while 
the human frame is passed over as a noteless, forgotten thing — 
that master-piece of divine mechanism, pronounced by its author 
“wonderfully made,” and “ curiously wrought ;” — a temple fitted 
up by God, and gloriously garnished for the residence of an im- 
mortal inhabitant, bearing his own image, and a candidate for a 
* building of God, eternal i in the heavens.” 

I hope this fervid appeal will be attentively read and pondered. 
There are thousands of students now prosecuting a course of study 
in our higher seminaries and colleges, which occupies from six to 
nine years. Other tens of thousands of each sex, a large propor- 
tion of whom are destined to be mothers or teachers, are spend- 
ing from one to four years, in high schools or academies alone. 
New-England and New-York have nearly a million of their sons 
and daughters i in common schools four to eight months ina year, 
tor ten or twelve years together. Cannot a single month of all 
this time be set apart for studying the architecture of this ‘ earthly 
house of our tabernacle,’ —its simplicity, beauty, harmony, ma- 
jesty ? Shall even the infant of two years old be taught the Jaws of 
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matter, and the philosophy of motion 4,000, nay, 95,000,000 
miles distant, and the man of thirty, forty or sixty be ignorant of 
the simplest laws of motion which obtain within him ; or whether, 
indeed, there be any motion? Such neglect in education, be the 
fault where, or whose it may, is wholly unreasonable and inexcusa- 
ble. ‘The voice of every friend of man must be raised against it. 

The first question which naturally arises is, Where shall we 
begin? My reply, though it may seem paradoxical, is, Everywhere. 
It has already been shown, that parents, and especially mothers, are 
as deeply concerned as any class of the community; probably they 
aremoreso. But though they could be made to feel its importance, 
we can hardly expect them to pay much attention to this science 
amidst a pressure of domestic duties. What they can do, however, 
they ought. ‘Then the number of young ladies in our various female 
seminaries is by no means inconsiderable ; and these should be 
thoroughly instructed. Young men in every grade of schools, 
from the highest to the lowest, destined for the most part to be- 
come parents or teachers, should also understand physiology. And 
to none is this knowledge more indispensable, personally, than to 
those who are destined to become public speakers. If young men 
who enter the ministry knew the structure of their lungs, it appears 
to me they would not so.often abuse them; and there would be 
less going abroad in pursuit of health. 

But how shall the knowledge in question be communicated ? 
The same method of instruction which is successfully taken with 
students in medicine, would undoubtedly be more successful than 
any other in colleges and the higher classes of select schools and 
academies. It will not be indispensable to introduce youth at once 
to the dissecting room, for several substitutes for this may be de- 
vised. Besides the dried preparations, portions of the system pre- 
served in spirits, &c, art has furnished us with the mannikin, or ar- 
tificial man, so ingeniously formed as to show the structure of most 
if not all the parts of the body, nearly as well as can be shown by 
means of the recent subject. Every institution of learning from 
the common school to the university should possess one; and 
teachers should be taught, or should teach themselves, how to use 
it. Their expense, however, will probably exclude them from 
common schools for some time to come, were there no other ob- 
jections against them. 

Yet much, very much, may be accomplished in another way. 
It is easy to demonstrate many truths by comparative anatomy ; 
I mean by the dissection of such animals as we can conveniently 
obtain. When the lungs, for example, are the subject of study, let 
the physician be called upon to direct to some animal in which 
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these organs most nearly resemble those of man, and so of other 
portions of the human frame. 

Is it objected to the study of physiology in our schools that there 
is much prejudice to combat? So there always has been, on the 
introduction of every branch of science which deeply involved the 
happiness of our race. Scepticism has been seen—or rather 
imagined — stalking in the train of almost every new thing since 
the discovery of printing gave a mighty impulse to knowledge, and 
enabled us to disseminate it widely and rapidly. Within our own 
time physiology, geology and phrenology, have been successively 
proscribed. But these facts should only stimulate us to make the 
more effort, and the greater sacrifice. 

As to the charge of indelicacy, much depends on the sptrit in 
which this study is conducted; and something, it is true, on the 
manner. But let it once become as common as botany, and we 
should think no more of any impropriety, than we do while study- 
ing that science. It is well known that objections were once 
urged against the pursuit of this branch in schools made up of both 
sexes. [tis probably the mystery and falsehood which are so early 
thrown around some of the animal functions and laws, that contri- 
butes more than anything else to lead youth to future irregularities. 

In the introduction of physiology into our schools, it is, however, 
by no means desirable to disturb the feelings, even of the falsel; 
delicate. There are a thousand ways of managing this matter. | 
have already alluded to the mannikin and to the study of detached 
portions of the system; and though it might be useful to take a 
general view of the whole at setting out, it is by no means indis- 
pensable. We may spend a considerable time in the study of 
those organs which are common to us all ; and if we never sbould 
proceed further, I mean in mixed schools, even this knowledge 
would be invaluable. The digestive system, embracing several im- 
portant viscera, the functions of respiration, circulation, oy sat 
absorption and waste, if there be such a function as the latte 
the brain and nervous system, the organs of sight, hearing, &c, — 
these embrace a wide range of topics ; and a thorough know ledge 
of these, alone, would be of more real practical benefit to mankind 
than that of many things upon which we spend years of the best 
part of our lives, often to very little purpose. ‘This information 
may be communicated, to a considerable extent, in familiar con- 
versational lectures, accompanied by demonstrations ; and the ima- 
gination of the pupil should be aided by drawings, models, &c. 
As an auxiliary, and sometimes perhaps as a substitute for lectures, 
small and cheap tracts, written in a plain and familiar style, and 
divested of technical terms, would certainly be very useful. One 
tract might be devoted to an account of the lungs, another might 
treat exclusively of the liver, the heart, or the brain. In this way, 
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too, 1 mean by presenting the subject in parts, we may avoid all 
those objections, which might otherwise be brought against present- 
ing the whole system to a young mind. 

But for those who are duly prepared for a thorough knowledge 
of the whole subject, as in colleges and other high schools, and 
for all, as soon as the public sentiment will permit, regular and 
complete courses of instruction should be given by teachers, or 
those professional gentlemen whose services can be obtained for 
the purpose, at least once a year. In female seminaries it is highly 
desirable that the teachers themselves should perform the task ; 
but where this is impossible, an intelligent and judicious physician 
should be substituted ; and it is desirable on some accounts that he 
should be a parent. 

There are not a few who suppose that physicians are hostile to 
the diffusion of physiological science. ‘The reverse of this is the 
fact. ‘The greatest trials of a laborious avocation, grow out of the 
popular ignorance on these subjects. No men, as a body, would 
do more, or make greater sacrifices to remove the mists of igno- 
rance and superstition which brood over the popular mind and ren- 
der man the greatest mystery to himself in the universe, than they. 
That it would diminish their business, and render a smaller number 
of physicians necessary, is undoubtedly the fact. But the same 
may be said of the progress of knowledge of any kind, as well as 
of improvement in general. Physicians know that just in proportion 
as intemperance can be put down, there will be less disease in the 
world ; but does this prevent their exerting themselves? Let facts 
answer. Have they not been foremost in the temperance cause ? 
And where has their zeal in any measure abated ? 

There is one more objection to the study of physiology, which 
deserves a moment’s consideration. It is said that so certainly as 
people begin to attend to this subject, they begin to fancy them- 
selves diseased; and to regulate their diet, take medicine, &c. 
Now that it should jead them to regulate their diet so far as to form 
judicious habits, is no objection to its introduction, but the con- 
trary ; for few things are more necessary. But it is a mistake to 
suppose that the study of our own frame induces us to fancy our- 
selves sick, and to take medicine. It is the study of diseases, or 
rather the mere reading of books on practice, and on the nature and 
power of medicine, BEFORE WE KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT OUR OWN 
STRUCTURE, that produces these results. 

In short, there are no weighty objections to the course of study 
here recommended. For so long as we have bodies, it is our duty 
to understand them. If there be among us any individuals who 
have so far become etherial as not to require food, drink, rest, air, 
warmth, and exercise, these, and these alone, are justified in neg- 


lecting the study of Physiology. 
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Arr. Il. — Yournrut anp Aputt Porpunation or THE UNITED 
STATEs. 


In a former article, we examined the last census of the United 
States, in reference to our juvenile population. We found that the 
whole number of children between 5 and 15, the age usually as- 
signed for attendance on common schools, was 2,841,406. Of 
these, 977,392 are in New England and New York ; ; and 
according to the best estimates, are believed to be ina great 
measure provided with schools for elementary instruction. It is, 
however, deeply to be regretted, that the means of instruction are 
so inadequate, the number of incompetent teachers so great, the 
methods of teaching so imperfect, and the whole influence of these 
nurseries of our country so far below what it should be, both on 
the intellectual and the moral character of the pupils. It is painful 
to find, that so many judicious parents deem it necessary to establish 
private schools for their children rather than avail themselves of 
these, gratuitously*. The fact that so much is done in organizing 
a system of schools which provides for all, is an encouragement to 
new efforts for their improvement. When so broad and noble a 
foundation is laid, and the materials for the whole building are thus 
provided to our hand, it will be dishonorable indeed if the super- 
structure is left to decay — an unfinished ruin. Yet we find many 
of the friends of education anticipating its speedy fall. 

But in examining other portions of the United States, we find 
scarcely a foundation laid. In some states, not one child in ten 
can enjoy the means of instruction ; in others, not one in five ; and 
we considered it safe to assume, that in the states south and west 
of New York and New Jersey, not more than one third of the 
children were furnished with common school instruction, leaving 
1,400,000 of the whole population entirely unprovided for. 

We will now extend a similar course of inquiry to those between 
fifteen and twenty years of age, a class not less interesting than 
those already under consideration. Indeed, in some points of view 
they are even more interesting to the friends of education ; for it is 
in these years that the i impressions previously made upon the mind 
and the character are to be strengthened or obliterated ; and the 
powers and propensities which have been developed are to receive 


* In one portion of one of our best instructed States, we were assured, that 
scarcely any parent of respectable character would send his children to the pub- 
lic schools unless compelled by poverty. We have already mentioned an instance 
in which the friends of education in a whole county, felt themselves compelled 
to organize new means of instruction, at their own private expense. 
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a direction not likely to be changed in subsequent life. The im- 
mediate necessities of this class, are not indeed so urgent as those 
of an earlier age; but to neglect them at this moment, when culti- 
vation begins to have the most important influence, would be like 
deserting the garden as soon as summer has expanded its blossoms, 
and would put at hazard all the fruits of autumn. 

The table on the next page will show the numbers of this class, 
and of every portion of our population, arranged according to age. 

In regard to the male sex, the need of something more than 
common school education is obvious ; and public opinion is, in some 
measure, setiled as to its extent. It is now generally admitted, 
that a sufficient number of our young men to supply the three pro- 
fessions should receive a collegiate as well as an academical educa- 
tion, and we regret that the period for the whole preparatory course 
is usually limited to the age of twenty. If we suppose that one 
person is required in each profession to every 1,000 inhabitants, and 
if we add one more for a teacher, and another as a literary man, 
or a public officer, at least five persons of collegiate education will 
be necessary, to every 1,000 inhabitants. This would require for the 
whole United States, that there should be 10,000 young men in 
our colleges, in order to supply the white population only. And 
this estimate does not provide any means of collegiate instruction for 
those who may be destined merely to the management of inherited 
property, or the superintendence of extensive business establish- 
ments, who thus exert great influence in the community, and should 
be among its best informed members. Who does not see that ig- 
norance and narrowness of mind among our great merchants and 
manufacturers, may be the source of evils which no other influence 
can remedy? To meet this obvious demand, we have now but 
5,535 of our youth enjoying collegiate instruction? The remainder 
of our professional and influential men must, therefore, be limited 
to such an education as is usually obtained at an academy, or a 
high school. 

But leaving out of view this part of the subject, and deducting 
the whole 10,000 destined to professions, what means of instruc- 
tion ought to be provided for the rest of our young men between 15 
and 20? There are many of our youth whose need of a liberal 
education, of a kind unlike that of our colleges, has long been re- 
cognised, by the friends of improvement, and by some of our towns. 
A series of efforts has been made to provide schools for them, 
which have met with only partial success. But passing by these, 
the whole of this class will then amount to 600,000, all of whom 
are to be electors, and any of whom may be officers of our govern- 
ment. Shall they continue to be limited in their acquisitions to the 
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elementary branches of common school education? Can we ex- 
cuse ourselves from imparting to them, at least, some more extended 
views of the past and present state of the world, than this will fur- 
nish them? Ought they not to be well instructed in their duties 
and their rights as citizens, and members of.a community? On 
this broad ground, we think every young man of this age, even if 
destined to a life of labor, ought to spend half of the period between 
15 and 20, under some course of instruction. We believe it will 
enable him to become a more successful artizan, as well as a more 
valuable member of the community. It is also highly important 
that some means of instruction should be provided in the arts of life. 
Even in some countries on the continent of Europe, where a system 
has been organized with a view to prepare each individual to be a 
productive member of the community, special schools are provided 
for agriculture, for the management of forests, and mines ; for engi- 
neering, the construction of roads and bridges, and for the respective 
arts, asa part of the national policy. Ina country increasing so 
rapidly as ours, it is inexcusable to neglect the various branches of 
knowledge which are necessary to the proper management of our 
resources. 

But in addition to all other claims, we need a body of 50,000 
teachers to instruct the white children of our country between 5 
and 15; and we have not, probably, more than 20,000 now em- 
ployed. Of these, a great number are incompetent: one half, 
probably, only engage in the occupation for a time ; so that a num- 
ber would be likely to retire every year, to seek some more lucra- 
tive employment; and there is every year an increasing demand 
for instruction for the neglected portion of our juvenile population, 
as well as for their increasing numbers. Indeed, should we attempt 
to provide such schools as are worthy of a free people, for every 
child in the community, an annual supply of 10,000 teachers will 
be indispensable for some years to come. This object alone, will 
require that 30,000 at least, should be in course of education. 
We need scarcely add that their whole time between 15 and 20 
ought to be devoted to preparation for this important task ; for on 
them, it will devolve, to lay the foundations of our moral and politi- 
cal welfare. 

Adopting then the lowest estimates, we cannot be considered 
as well provided with the means of instruction, unless we are fur- 
nished with regular, secondary schools or academies, for one half of 
the male population between 15 and 20, in addition to suitable 
courses of evening instruction, or lectures on general knowledge, 
and the arts. 

The wants of the females in this class of our population, will be 
variously appreciated by different persons. Some suppose that 
they need nothing more than common school instruction, and that 
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the remainder of their youth should be spent in becoming familiar 
with the economy of the household. Others, on the contrary, 
maintain that they need the same course of intellectual development 
and instruction with the other sex. 

We are inclined to regard both opinions as extremes. We would 
remind those who dread the intellectual improvement of the sex, 
that woman, in civilized society, is not the mere domestic drudge 
of the other sex. On the contrary, in her duties as a mother, 
— duties which no father can perform; — she is their earliest guard- 
ian and educator. She impresses their first ideas, she inspires 
their first feelings, and forms their first habits, — ideas, and feel- 
ings, and habits, which have been known to triumph over all other 
influences, and whose recollection has brought tears into eyes, that 
never wept with pity, or with sorrow. It is to her treatment, that 
we may generally trace the physical and moral character. She 
often decides whether the future citizen shall be a victim of dis- 
ease, or an able member of society, a temperate man or 4 sot, 
a blessing or a curse to those around him. But she is the com- 
panion of manhood, as well as the guardian of infancy ; and in this 
situation, she exerts an influence, ofien paramount to every other, 
over the character of families and the community. How often has 
the well-educated mother saved a family from the ignorance and 
vice which would have been their only inheritance from a father ; 
and thus preserved the community from evils which cannot be 
calculated! Need we say that the proper management of the 
bodies, and minds, and hearts of the young, demands intelligence 
and knowledge ; that she, who is to exert so powerful an in- 
fluence on the community, ought herself to be well instructed? 
It is a remark of an experienced and accurate observer of human 
nature, that if the world is ever to be made wiser and better, it 
must be by the influence of woman, well educated, and disciplined. 

While all this will be readily admitted, in regard to some classes 
of females, we shall be told that it is unnecessary, nay, injurious, 
to those who are destined to labor, to cultivate their minds. But 
let us recollect that it is precisely this class of females who exert 
most influence as mothers, who have the most numerous families, 
and thus form the character of the people; and the people, be it 
remembered, are the rulers of owr country. If any have a right 
to education, surely it is this part of the community. If any deny 
it, we would ask : Is it wise, is it safe, to be indifferent to their cha- 
racter? And let it also be remembered, that in the independent 
classes of society, as they are termed, mothers are, in fact, de- 
pendent upon laboring females to assist them in the care of their 
own children; and that ignorance, and superstition, and vice, may 
leave impressions on their minds, which no subsequent efforts can 
efface. Who has not seen such results? 
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But in addition to these common claims of the whole sex, we 
need many of them as teachers. Our schools, for early childhood, 
should be confided to no other hands; and the mass of influence 
in our female schools, should be of this kind. And for these self- 
denying efforts, let us recollect, that we must look chiefly to the 
less-favored classes of society ; and that we can discover those who 
are qualified, only by instructing them. It must also be remem- 
bered that there is much important practical knowledge to be ac- 
quired, for which the mind is not sufficiently matured before sixteen 
or seventeen-years of age. And we cannot but hope, that an essay 
which precedes this, will satisfy many, that there is knowledge im- 
portant to every member of the community, for which no provision 
has yet been made. 

On the other hand, physiology will bear us out in the assertion, 
that the very frame of woman was formed for less intellectual effort 
than that of man. Ina nervous system of so great susceptibility, 
it produces far more speedy and dangerous exhaustion. For our- 
selves, we question whether females, generally, ought to devote 
more than half the period between fifteen and twenty, to intellect- 
ual acquisitions. We would object most strenuously to that system 
which obliges many to compress into a few months, or a year, the 
whole course of study, by which they are expected to qualify 
themselves to be members of the well-educated classes of the 
community. 

In view of all these circumstances, we think it cannot be deemed 
unreasonable by any, to claim for the future mothers of our 
country, schools of a higher grade, sufficient for one third of the 
number between 15 and 20 years of age. ‘This class amounted to 
596,254 in 1830, and on this estimate schools would be requisite 
for 198,751. If we assign 40 to a school, they would need 4,968 
schools, of which New-England would require 500, and New-York 
an equal number. We have indeed no statistical information on 
this point, but we are persuaded no one will suppose that we 
have one half of this number. 

But let us inquire into such facts as are within our reach. The 
only information of an official kind is concerning the number of 
high schools and academies, without distinction of sex. Many of 
these institutions receive females, but more, we believe, are de- 
voted exclusively to the other sex. We will assume, for the pre- 
sent, that the whole number of pupils taught in them are males. 

At this period of life, the number of males usually equals that of 
females. Inthe State of Maine there are 22,000 males of- this 
age, and by our supposition there should be schools for 11,000. 
Official reports inform us that there are 29 academies, and 1,200 
pupils. If we suppose the number of private schools, of a higher 
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order, equal to double this number, we shall have provision only 
for 3,600, or one seventh, instead of one half of the young men. 

New-Hampshire is stated, in a recent document, to have 1,500 
pupils in 32 academies. She has 14,000 males between 15 and 20 
and an equal number of females. 

In the State of Massachusetts, standing higher than any other 
for its means of education, the whole number of pupils in acade- 
mies and private schools is estimated, by the accurate editor of the 
Quarterly Register, from partial reports of 99 towns, at 24,852, 
amounting only to two thirds of the male population, between 
15 and 20. It is probable, however, that one half of the pri- 
vate schools are merely elementary ; we know that many of the 
pupils of the academies are from other States, and we have little 
reason to suppose that more than 12,000, one fifth of the whole 
number between 15 and 20, are natives of the State, or one third 
of the males, supposing them to be all of this sex. 

In the State of New-York, we learn from an estimate of B. F. 
Butler, Esq., that there are 3,835 pupils in 56 academies, of whom 
2,000 are engaged in classical studies. If we suppose double the 
number of private schools of a higher grade, we shall have 11,505 
of the youth of New-York out of 103,000, between 15 and 20, at- 
tending to the higher branches of a common education ; and if 
we suppose ten times the number, it is utterly unworthy of this 
great and liberal State, to furnish these advantages only to one fifth 
part of its male youth. 

Such is the condition of some of those States of the Union, 
which are best provided with means of instruction, and most of 
which have common schools for one in four of their population. 
How little have we to expect for the youth in those States where 
there are no meaus of common instruction for two thirds or three 
fourths of the children! If the most favored do not afford more 
than one fifth of their youth the means of advancing beyond the 
most ordinary education, there is no reason to suppose that one in 
ten in other States are acquiring any knowledge beyond the mere 
elements ; and we have a mass of 400,000 youth, thus imperfectly 
preparing for the duties of men and citizens. 

But we know that many of these academies and schools include 
female pupils. Ifwe deduct these, or if we estimate the schools 
necessary for them, this dark picture becomes darker by many 
shades ; and a mass of uncultivated mind appears among us, which 
shrouds the prospects of knowledge and religion in deeper gloom. 

Is it just, is it politic ——we need not ask, is it worthy of us as 
a nation — to leave our youth in this condition? But we trust the 
feelings of our readers need no other excitement than that of facts. 
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It will be said, perhaps, that we are not able todo more. We 
deny it. We appeal to the case of individual towns and commu- 
nities, who have done more. We would point to the vast amount 
of superfluities which we are able to provide. We point to our 
manual labor schools, as furnishing a complete answer ; and we 
demand of every man who has any concern, or feels any interest in the 
future welfare of our country, that he leave no means untried to bring 
within the reach of every young man the treasures of knowledge. 

But the increase of the remainder of our population, above 15, 
is a topic of no small interest ; for we should have plans, and means, 
and associations for the improvement of these also, if it were only 
to supply the deficiency pointed out in their early instruction. 

We shall find, in passing, that in this portion of our population 
the greatest increase takes place ; for while the population under 
15, between 1810 and 1830 increased only 1,932,368, or at the 
rate of 68 per cent, the population over 15 increased 2,732,212, or 
89 per cent. ‘This fully confirms the reply made to the alarming 
theory of Malthus, that our own unexampled increase is to a great 
extent, the mere filling up of the older ranks of society — rather the 
rising of the lake, than the increase of the stream.* 


* We see more full evidence of this in examining the comparative numbers of 
the adult population in the various States. In the newest and least populous 
States, the number of persons over 40 amounts to 10 or 12 per cent of the whole 
population. In the more populous States it is 14or 15 per cent of the whole 
number ; and in those which have been longest settled, and are most filled up, as 
New Hampshire, Delaware, Connecticut, and Massachusetts, it amounts to 18 and 
20 per cent. In countries which are strictly old, as in those of Europe, it is even 
greater than this, and it is estimated that in a complete population, the number 
over 45 ought to amount to one fourth of the whole. It is obvious, therefore, 
that some estimates which have been made of the future increase of our popula- 
tion are extremely doubtful, if not demonstrably incorrect. The states now reck- 
oned as old, somewhat resemble those which are still new, in the rapidity of their 
increase. Thus Vermont, which increased at the rate of 81 per cent in 10 years, 
from 1790 to 1800, now inereases only at the rate of 19 per cent in the same period. 
And even Ohio, which advanced at the unparalleled rate of 409 per cent, or 17.7 
per cent per annum, between 1810 and 1820, is only advancing now, at the rate 
of 38.6 per cent in ten years, or 3.8 per cent annually. Indeed the whole popu- 
lation of our country which increased at first 3.6 per cent annually, only advanced 
at the rate of 3.3 per ct. during the last ten years, although one half of the territory 
is still unoccupied. 

In 1830, the rate of increase in ten of the original 13 States, did not exceed 17 
per cent in ten years; and in Vermont, as we have stated, it is only 19. In the 
remaining States, New York, and Pennsylvania, so large portions are still essentially 
new, it advances as it once did in these, at the rate of 40, 50, and 80 per cent. In 
four States, only in the Union, (Indiana, [llinois, Missouri, and Alabama) doesit ex- 
ceed 81 per cent; and this was the former condition of Vermont. In two of these 
States, it has diminished to one half, and in two others to one fourth ; and one sixth 
of the rate at the census of 1820. 

Thus instead of going on hereafter to double our population in 25 years, as has 
been predicted, we have every reason to expect that the period of doubling will 
be protracted, as in the older States ; for the same causes, essentially, are in opera- 
tion. If we add together the rate of increase of the whole population in 11 of the 
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It is also evident that sufficient allowance has not hitherto been 
made for the increase of our population by immigration from foreign 
countries. 

The whole population in 1810 amounted to 7,754,215. The 
most favorable rate of human mortality which can be allowed, is 
one death annually to every forty inhabitants, or one fourth of the 
population every ten years ; and many authors do not consider less 
than one in thirtysix admissible. ‘The mortality among the popu- 
lation of 1820 could not, therefore, have amounted to less than 


1,938,652, on the most fveecable estimate ; leaving as survivors of 


1830 only 5,815,662. All those under 10 years of ¢ age in 1830, 
amounting to 3,472,730, must of course have been born since that 
period ; and we must look for the survivors among those who were 
over 10 years. ‘These amount to 7,098,518, or 1,282,856 more 
than could have been born in the country on any rational calcula- 
tion of mortality. There is no mode of accounting for their origin 


but from foreign 1 immigration, and we are driven to the necessity ref 


admitting, that we have an anual influx of foreigners to the amount 
of 128,285 ; or 10,690 per month, and 356 daily. It appears from 
this calculation that we have a regular addition to our adult popu- 
lation equal to that made to our juvenile population. And we 
would take this opportunity to observe, that as these must have 
brought with them a considerable number of children, of every age, 
the whole amount of internal increase is much lower than it has 
yet been estimated. 

But we cannot, unfortunately, congratulate ourselves with being 
thus spared the amount of labor and means necessary to educate 
so many of our inhabitants. European immigration is not now, as 
formerly, from the best classes of the community. On the contrary, 
the government and individuals of foreign countries are employing 
our country as a convenient receptacle for the most ignorant, and 
too often the most vicious of their subjects and dependents. A 


large number are unquestionably ignorant of the very elements of 


knowledge. A still larger number, who have the key of knowledge, 
have never had time, or opportunity, to gain access to its treasures. 


Very many are entirely ignorant of our language ; and few of 


original States, we find that the average of the whole amounts only to 1.3 per 
cent per annum, which would require 80 years for doubling; and should we 
assume the highest rate among these, that of Vermont, which is 1.9 per cent, 
it would stil) require 50 years. 

We shall be told indeed, that these are the States which furnish emigrants for 
the remainder. This is not true of all; noris the increase greatest in those, 
whose population is least disposed to emigrate. On the other hand, the principle 
which is maintained by Sadler, in his reply to Malthus, is confirmed by a refer- 
ence to our own census, that the increase is greater, in proportion as the popula- 
tion of a given territory is less. And when we combine with this, the striking 
fact, that years of depopulation by disease or famine, have been followed, so far as 
we have records of the result, by an extraordinary increase, we cannot estimate 
at a high rate, the probable loss on this score. 
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them have the least preparation for their duties, as citizens of a free 
country. They have, on the contrary, a mass of prejudices and 
superstitions, national, political and religious, far more dangerous 
and difficult to overcome, than the ignorance or weakness of infancy; 
and demanding more time and more effort for their cure. 

Here then is a large and important class, who must be educated 
before they are fitted to become citizens of a free country, for 
whom other means than schools, or academies, or colleges are to 
be provided, and for whom we know not that any benevolent inte- 
rest has yet been excited. With regard to them, immediate action 
is more necessary even, than with regard to children; for in two 
years they may become naturalized citizens, members of the elect- 
ive body who govern our country. Let us suppose that half of 
them know how to read our language, how important is it that there 
be adult schools, (both evening and Sunday schools) where the 
rest may acquire it. How useful would it be, if social institutions 
of the character of Lyceums were established, with lectures and 
discussions calculated to give them a knowledge of our political 
and social institutions, to compare them with those of the old 
world, and to combat and dissipate the local prejudices and super- 
stitions of a secular kind which they bring with them. Would that 
the advocates of improvement were half as active in their efforts with 
this increasing class of our community, as the political partizans are, 
in enlisting them under the banner of a faction. And could Christ- 
ian benevolence be roused to provide some means for dissipating 
that moral darkness, in which most of those who now come to us 
from Europe have been shrouded from infancy, to purify the thick 
atmosphere of moral pollution which they have always breathed, 
and which still envelopes them, might we not see the catalogue of 
crimes increasing with less fearful rapidity ?— might we not hope 
that we should go on less rapidly, in adopting the vices which are 
desolating the old world? No one doubts that most of these per- 
sons come from an atmosphere of moral infection, of which none 
but he who has breathed it has any conception. ‘ Truth is fallen 
in the streets,’ purity is scarcely valued, and the law of selfishness 
is the ordinary standard of morals. Humanity and policy admit 
no ‘quarantine.’ Do not both demand, most loudly, the immediate 
and earnest application of every process to disinfect and to heal; 
and is not the demand enforced by the injunctions of religion ? 

How great a work is to be accomplished, and how numerous 
and active a body of agents is necessary to inform the public mind 
on this important point, to arouse public feeling, to establish, and 
organize, and sustain the schools and institutions necessary to pre- 
serve us from descending to the grave of nations! For this we 
must look chiefly to that portion of our population who are in 
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the vigor of life, between 20 and 40 or 50 years of age. Among 
these we must generally obtain our teachers, and professors, and 
agents, in every useful institution, and every philanthropic enter- 
prise. It is more common in our country than in any other per- 
haps, to attempt a new enterprise afier the age of 40, although 
many examples lead us to believe it hazardous to health and use- 
fulness, to change entirely our plans and habits of action, at so late 
a period. The higher divisions of our census are by ten years. 
The class between 40 and 50 amounts to less than half the number 
between 20 and 30. If we suppose, therefore, that the period 
between 25 and 50 is that of the most active efforts, the deduction 


to be made from those under 25 will be equivalent to the addition of 


those between 40 and 50. The column of the table containing 
those between 20 and 40 will therefore give us nearly the number 
of individuals on whom we must rely, as the,most active laborers 
in the cause of improvement. 

In the whole of the United States this class amounts to 3,012,964, 
or about one third of our whole population, one half of whom are 
males. Of these, one third are in the five New-England States 
and New-York, one third in the five States north of Maryland and 
the Ohio river, and the remainder in the States south of those. 
It is a fact that should not be left unnoticed, that while the pro- 
portion of active population is greatest in the northeastern States, 
the demands for useful activity are greatest and most urgent, at the 
west and south. Not only is the number of those in ignorance 
far greater, but in the order of Providence, the children are more 
numerous. And while we are comparatively so well supplied, the 
demand for an annual increase of effort is far less; for while the 
juvenile population at the north advanced only at the rate of 10 
per cent in the last ten years, that at the south increased 58 per 
cent. We cannot but regard this as establishing a powerful claim 
on the social and christian principtes of the active population of the 
north ; and we rejoice that it is so extensively felt and answered. 

But while the class of persons in middle life form the most active 
portion of the community, they are also subjects for education, in 
reference to their own character, as well as to the duties devolving 
upon them. It is a prejudice which is the highest proof of igno- 
rance, the strongest evidence that a new course of ‘ schooling’ is 
necessary, to suppose that education is finished, that nothing re- 
mains to be acquired at 20. The mind is but prepared for the 
most important acquisitions, those of a directly practical charac- 


ter. All previous study should have been directed to the point of 


procuring, and learning to use, the instruments for future pursuits, 
of preparing and strengthening the individuals to engage in what 
constitutes the real business of life, the application of knowledge to 
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useful purposes. The knowledge of the world of materials, and 
of men, on whom he is to act, is as indispensable as that of the 
instruments he is to employ, and he will lose even what he has 
gained, if it be not called into exercise. Instances have occurred, 
in a country as well instructed as Switzerland, in which young men 
who had spent their childhood at school, and had then been de- 
voted to labor, in a country where books are scarce, and a social 
institution for improvement almost unknown, have forgotten to 
read! Such have been sent by their towns to a public seminary, 
to be prepared as teachers, and have been obliged to begin with 
perfecting themselves in the alphabet. If the mere elements of 
knowledge can thus escape in a few years, how can we hope that 
the various branches now taught in our schools, and considered 
indispensable to every man, will be retained, unless repetition or 
exercise is employed to refresh the memory. It is painful to ob- 
serve, generally, in countries where instruction thus necessarily 
terminates with the school, the intellectual degradation of the la- 
boring classes, and their complete absorption in the mere wants 
and gratifications of animal nature. We are assured by physicians, 
that, on physiological principles, some exercise of the brain is indis- 
pensable even to perfect the body itself; and that the entire inac- 
tion of the mind gives new strength to the animal appetites and 
passions, and tends directly to degrade and brutalize the whole 
man. On the other hand, not a few examples have occurred, in 
which men who had no instruction before the age of 20, have be- 
come eminent in ghurch and state, and these instances would, 
doubtless, be much more numerous, if special means were pro- 
vided for them. But those who know the extent and the value of 
knowledge need no such argument. ‘They know that we can at 
best but enter the field at this age ; and they will not forget, that 
the period for acquisition in the mass of the community does not 
extend much beyond 40. 

Here then, is a wide and important sphere for associations for 
mutual improvement, and for those interesting courses of lectures 
which have been given in our large towns. Regular lecturers can 
be procured, only where literary or professional men are so nume- 
rous that they are not absorbed in their occupations. The only 
mode practicable for the country at large, is to establish some asso- 
ciation on the principle of the Lyceum, each of whose. members 
shall be expected to call into requisition his own stock of know- 
ledge, in his own sphere, and to communicate it to others, and en- 
gage with them in some discussion, or other exercise, which shall 
impart to all, the benefits of their united experience. We have 
known a collection of heads of families, among whom not a few 
were grey-headed, assembling to be mutual instructors in the study 
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of the Bible, which had been their companion from childhood : and 
finding it a source of great intellectual improvement, as well as 
pleasure. If this could be the result with a book thus familiar to all, 
a subject so constantly presented and explained, is there not rea- 
son to suppose that interest could be excited on a multitude of 
topics relating to the active and visible world, which are not so di- 
rectly within the reach of a whole community, each one of which, 
however, may be familiar or accessible to some one or two persons 
in every village. But we need not theorise on this subject. The 
experience of many of our readers bears ample testimony to the 
fact ; and to those who have no personal knowledge of this subject, 
proofs have been furnished in our pages, on the authority of wit- 
nesses beyond dispute, that those associations, under this and other 
names, which have been formed on the strict principle of mutual 
instruction among the less educated inhabitants of retired villages, 
have been uniformly the most permanent, and most useful, and 
agreeable. More than one individual who entered this class of 
adults in ignorance, has by his own efforts, in connection with simi- 
lar associations, risen to respectability and influence. The farmer, 
the mechanic and the professional man, have in turn, given instruc- 
tion, or conducted discussions, on the subjects most familiar to 
them ; each has acquired many new ideas, and each has learnt to 
feel more respect and interest for the pursuits of the other. That 
many of these institutions have failed, is indeed an evidence that 
they were not well founded or well conducted. Too often, they 
were the mushroom results of a temporary excitement, instead of 
settled conviction and purposes. But the success of other efforts 
proves, that it does not arise from any unavoidable defect in the 
system itself. We believe that many of these failures are to be 
traced to the fact, that there was no building, or library, or appa- 
ratus, which could present a visible and permanent rallying point; 
and we question whether any one has failed, which had this founda- 
tion. But if this plan fail, we would still urge the indispensable 
necessity of some method in which this important portion of our 
population should be constantly improved. 

We have thus examined the state of our white inhabitants; and 
while we have discovered appalling facts, we have been obliged to 
pass by, for the present, a mass of ignorance in the remainder of 
our population, over which humanity weeps, almost in despair. In 
reviewing the whole ground, we find, that while noble and success- 
ful efforts have been made for the improvement of education in 
many of our towns and districts, large portions of our population 
are still in the most urgent need. 

It is not too much to require, agreeably to the good old regulation 


of New-England, a common school for every fifty families, and a 
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higher school, or academy, for every one hundred families, to give 
the children of our country the elements of knowledge. 4 course 
of weekly lectures, or a weekly association for nasil improvement, 
is as important to the adults of every neighborhood, as a school for 
the children; and if properly conducted, it would contribute not 
less to the benefit of the community ; for it would not only assist them 
to fix and apply their elementary knowledge, but it would prepare 
every parent to be a teacher, and make every family a school of 
instruction. Ought a nation of electors to devote /ess attention 
than this, to the acquisition of knowledge? Can they be fitted for 
their high duties, at any cheaper rate? Can they be prepared 
even, to receive and understand the truths of the Bible, and to unite 
with a ‘zeal according to knowledge’ in diffusing its blessings to 
others, by less efficient means of instruction? Do not the statistics 
of crime and irreligion abundantly prove, that 1gNoRANCE is one of 
their most fruitful sources ? 

But there is an atheistical plan, which forbids the entrance of 
the Bible into multitudes of our schools; and under the pretence 
of excluding sectarianism, shuts out Christianity, and establishes 
the influence of a single sect, who would dethrone the Creator, and 
break every bond of social order. In such circumstances, a Sun- 
day school for every neighborhood, and an adult school of the same 
character, to instruct the neglected sons of our republic, as well as 
foreigners, are indispensable to preserve among us the foundations 
of morality, and the principles of religion. 

If these remarks be true, how much remains to be done, which 
nothing but individual effort can accomplish. We would repeat 
our appeal to Patriotism and Philanthropy, and Christian Benev- 
olence. While we rejoice in all that they have done, and are 
still doing, we would warn them, that unless their efforts are speed- 
ily doubled, and still increase every year to meet the influx of ig- 
norance, and the increase of childhood, all that is yet accomplished 
must be lost to us as a nation; and an ignorant and depraved 
people, must ultimately follow the degraded rulers of their own 
choice, in the funeral procession of our Political, and Social, and 
Christian Institutions. 
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Arr. I]].—American Scuoou Acents’ Society. 


We have rarely been more interested at a meeting of this kind, 
than at the First Annual Meeting of this Society. It was held at 
the hall of Phillips’ Academy, in Andover, on Monday, August 5th. 
In the absence of the President, Mr S. R. Hall was called to the 
chair. A brief sketch of the proceedings of the last year was 
read by the Secretary, Mr Jewett, Professor elect of the Marietta 
Institute for Teachers, and was accompanied by statements of the 
agents employed. 


It appears, that agreeably to the plan of the Society, a number of agents 
were employed to visit schools in different parts of the country, to exa- 
mine their state, and to deliver public lectures on education, in order to 
excite the attention of parents and teachers to the defects of their schools, 
and the best means of improvingthem. It was stated that they were gene- 
rally listened to with deep interest. In the greater number of cases, suf- 
ficient contributions were made to defray their expenses, and earnest in- 
vitations were given them to return. It was satisfactorily ascertained, 
that on this, as every other subject, the address of a lecturer will often 
rouse to attention and effort, when printed essays and addresses, or even 
laws, would have no efficacy; and that when the subject is thus pre- 
sented, and valuable information given, by a competent agent, those to 
whom he goes are usually disposed to sustain him, and invite him to 
return. 

It was stated by the agents, that while in many towns and districts 
laudable efforts had been made and much had been done to improve 
schools, the methods of instruction and the books in use were, to a sad 
extent, very defective; and embrace few of the improvements of the 
present century. 

After reading the report, the following resolution was offered by W. C. 
Woodbridge : 


Resolved, That in view of the facts presented to this meeting, from the reports 
of the agents of this Society, and from other sources, it is. evident that the state 
of schools, even in the most favored portions of our country, is far below the stan- 
dard which is requisite for the institutions of a free people. 


In support of the resolution, it was remarked, that Education ought to 
provide for the body and the heart, as well as the mind. Yet how few 
teachers are there who feel themselves called upon, and how few are 
competent to provide for improving the bodies as well as the minds of their 
pupils! To watch an extent is the cultivation of right feelings almost 
entirely neglected! Multitudes of our schools, if we may credit the 
opinion of some of the best parents and friends of education, are nurseries 
of evil dispositions and habits, instead of good. But if we consider merely 
the intellect, the methods of instruction are so defective, and so little at- 
tention is paid to strengthening the mind itself, that the work is generally 
but half done. Even the knowledge of language is confined rather to its 
sounds than its meaning. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr Newton, one of the agents of the 
Society, who stated many facts concerning the state of schools, which 
fully confirmed the truth of the resolution. 
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The following resolution was offered by Rev. Mr Lindsley of Boston : 


Resolved, That it is an imperious duty, devolving upon the citizens of the 
United States, as patriots and christians, to provide schools for the multitude of 
children who are destitute of instruction, especially at the South and West. 


He observed that it seemed superfluous to speak in such an audience 
of the importance of instruction, or the duty of providing it. The duty 
devolved on this Society was not to furnish schools, but to induce others 
to furnish them ; and he did not know how it could be accomplished but 
in the very way they had adopted. Prejudice had existed in regard to 
agents; but, he asked, what benevolent object of importance had ever 
been effected without agents. It was abundantly proved that the voice 
of the living teacher was far more efficacious than the press ever could 
be, alone. He hoped the Society would go on, and extend and increase 
their efforts. 

The motion was seconded by the Rev. Mr Shipherd, of Ohio. He ob- 
served, that in coming from the midst of a region where schools were rare, 
and adults unable to read were numerous, he felt deeply the importance 
of this Society. He stated many facts in detail, which we cannot recollect 
with sufficient accuracy to repeat them, abundantly showing the need of 
immediate exertion, and urged the Society to increased efforts. 

It was also stated, that from recent calculations, it appears that there 
are from 1,000,000 to 1,400,000 children south and west of New-York, 
destitute of instruction, and that even in the State of New-York itself, 
there were from 50 to 80,000, of whom 13,000 were in the city of New- 
York. 

The following resolution was offered by Mr Barton, of the Teachers’ 
Seminary : 

Resolved, That the experience of the last year furnishes abundant evidence 
that the employment of agents to ascertain the wants of the community, to excite 
interest on the subject of education, and to diffuse a knowledge of the best me- 
thods of instruction, is of the highest importance to the interests of our schools. 


Mr Barton confirmed the remarks of Mr Lindsley on this point, and 
exhibited with great clearness the indispensable necessity of sending 
agents, into those places, where a book on education would never penetrate. 
He observed, that there was, in many towns, a total ignorance of what had 
been done in other places, at no great distance from them, on this subject, 
and that it could be removed in no other way. 

Mr Beman, one of the agents, confirmed these statements ; and stated 
the neglect of many important points in schools, resulting from this ig- 
norance. 

Mr J. O. Taylor, who spent sometime in the State of New-York, as an 
agent of the Society, offered the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the Society find abundant evidence that the community have 
begun to fee! the importance of this subject, and are prepared to encourage and 
sustain measures of this kind; and that in view of the success which has thus far 
attended their efforts, they have great occasion for gratitude to God, and every en- 
couragement to go forward with increased energy. 


He observed that surprise and curiosity were everywhere excited by 
representations of the wants of our population and the defects of our 
schools ; and after describing some of the evidences of this, he stated, 
that so important did some of the most intelligent people of New York 
consider this Society, and so much did they approve its plan, that it was 
proposed to form a similar association there, to be devoted to their own 
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State. Should this society be so organized in Boston, as to inspire public 
confidence, he did not doubt that it might have auxiliaries in other States, 

Mr. 8S. R. Hall, the principal of the Teachers’ Seminary, then offered 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That in order to secure more prompt and extended effort, it is ex- 
pedient that the seat of this Society’s operations be transferred to Boston, and that 
a committee be appointed to call a meeting on the 23d of August, to present the 
subject for their consideration ; and that the Report now made, be accepted and 
referred to them, to be enlarged and presented at that meeting. 

He observed that it was never intended to fix the Society at Andover, but 
only tocommence its operations there. ‘That the practicability and useful- 
ness of the plan had been abundantly proved ; but that it was now impor- 
tant that it should be removed to some point of operrtion more central, 
and where a greater number of individuals could engage in its manage. 
ment. We regret that we cannot repeat a number of interesting remarks 
on the general topic. He observed that some modifications were neces- 
sary in the Constitution of the Society, and some changes in its officers, 
which it was thought best to refer to those gentlemen who should engage 
in the cause in Boston. 

On this resolution, Prof. Emerson, of the Theologica] Seminary, ob- 
served, that he fully concurred in the importance of removing the Society : 
that it was not at all an indication that it was not prosperous ; but on the 
contrary that it had become too important to be stationed in a place so 
retired. He believed it capable of producing great and important effects ; 
and hoped its officers would go on with courage. 

Mr. Barton then offered a resolution, which, after some alteration, was 
passed, as follows: 

Resolved, That as this Society has never been concerned in the circulation or 
recommendation of school books, and as its objects are entirely unconnected with 
any private interests, the agents should be enjoined to abstain from acting as the 
agents of any publishers or authors of books or apparatus for the use of schools. 

He observed that much jealousy existed, and much prejudice had been 
excited on this subject, and he deemed it important for the Society to dis- 
avow and forbid all agency of this kind. Its object was simply benevolent, 
and it ought to avoid the appearance of evil. [It was remarked by others, 
that the resolution was not intended to restrict the agents in expressing 
their own individual opinion ; but for this the Society could not be respon- 
sible. It must, however, forbid their acting as commercial agents of any 
works. It appeared that many agents to whom books had been sent with 
this view, had never even shown them to others ; and it was stated that no 
agent of the Society had ever been thus engaged, while in their employ. 

These resolutions were passed unanimously. Messrs. Hall, Wood- 
bridge and Lamson, of the Female Seminary, were appointed a commit- 
tee to call a meeting in Boston, on the 23d of August, and the Society 
was adjourned to that time. 


We earnestly hope the friends of education in this city will unite, 
in carrying on a work so happily begun. 

We add the following account of a meeting held in the city of 
New-York, and a subsequent one in Brooklyn, as showing some 
of the results of the operations of this society, and its practical 
tendency. 


A meeting of unusual interest on the subject of Common Schools was 
held at Chatham Chapel, in the city of New York on the evening of 
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Tuesday, July 23, and that large numbers attended. An Address 
was delivered by Mr. J. O. Taylor, an Agent of the American School So- 
ciety of Massachusetts. This gentleman has spent much time in travel- 
ing the country, and collecting facts in relation to the condition and wants 
of common schools. He gave a very striking picture of the incompetency 
of teachers: the indifference of parent ; and the general neglect of pri- 
mary education. 

In the progress of his own observation, and the careful examination of 
such documents as have come within his reach, Mr T. felt authorized to 
state, that there are in the United States 1,000,000 children of a proper 
age to attend school, who have never yet attended one. Of these he re- 
marked 250,000 are in Pennsylvania; and, surprising as it may seem, he 
supposed the number of uninstructed in New-York amounts to 80,000. 
In Indiana are reckoned 22,000, and in Illinois 20,000 children, who cannot 
read; and about as many adults. In New-Jersey, according to the best 
means of information, there are 11,566 who receive no instruction. In 
Kentucky, in 1833, about one third of the children are in the same de- 
plorable condition. 

The Mayor of the city presided at the meeting, and made an address. 
Addresses were also made by several other gentlemen. The following 
resolutions were adopted unanimously, and the meeting closed at a late 
hour. 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting the Common Schools of this 
State are greatly deficient in good teachers, and that as an unavoidable conse- 
quence of this defect, the benefits of which the Common School systein is sus- 
ceptible are very imperfectly enjoyed by the youth of this State. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to prepare a Memorial to the Legis- 
lature, praying for an endowment by the State of a central institution for the 
education of teachers, upon a scale co-extensive with the public wants. 

Resolved, That it be also the duty of the said committee to adopt measures to 
procure the codperation of the people of the other counties, in forwarding the ob- 
ject proposed in the preceding resolution. 

Resolved, That this meeting highly approve of the measures adopted by the 
American School Agents’ Society, and recommend them to the encouragement 
and support of all those who are friendly to the diffusion of knowledge. 


A meeting of a similar kind was also held at Brooklyn on the evening 
of July 29th, where Mr Taylor repeated his address, and similar resolu- 
tions were adopted. Measures were also taken for the speedy organiza- 
tion of a Lyceum in that place, among which was the appointment of a 
committee to form a plan. The importance of cooperation among the 
friends of education of all classes, for the improvement and multiplication 
of common schools, was strongly insisted on; and the happy tendency of 
lyceums among children, was illustrated by the following novel exhibition, 
the account of which we copy from the New-York Advertiser. 


‘ A delegation had been sent fiom the Juvenile Lyceum of Public School No. 
3, in New-York city, consisting of two boys, with various specimens of their in- 
genuity, which excited general surprise. There were several figures of deer, 
lions, horses, &c, cut in wood with penknives, and surprisingly like nature, con- 
sidering that they were copied from mere drawings by the eye. The principal 
object was a wooden steam engine, about 18 inches high, complete, and workin 
with a crank, presenting every part well proportioned, most nicely adjusted, sad 
closely imitating a large one, even to the date, ornaments, &c, the astonishing 
production of a lad of 14. The Society was formed in May last, and now pos- 
sess a cabinet consisting of the following articles, collected and made by the 
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members :— Specimens of mechanic art, (shoes, sleighs, buckets, &c,) 861; 
shells, 2,215; minerals, 240; insects, snakes, &c, 115; combs, 162; reptiles, 5; 
pencilled and painted drawings, 250; engravings, foreign, 24 — total, 3,878.” 
We believe no meeting on this subject has excited greater inte- 
rest, or done more to rouse the community from that unaccountable 
apathy which prevails, than this meeting in New-York. We doubt 
not that similar results may be produced in every State in the 
Union, if the Society can be enabled to employ judicious agents in 
sufficient numbers to extend its operations throughout the country. 





Arr. [V.— Distortion or tHe Femare Fors. 


Tuts topic is one of such deep and thrilling interest, that we 
have with difficulty refrained from taking it up long since. An 
article in the cheap magazine, published by the London Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, was lately republished in 
the Ladies’ Gazette. The subject has also been treated admirably 
in a recent work, by Mrs Sigourney; and after these examples, 
and the cordial reception of Dr Mussey’s lectures on this subject, by 
some of the most refined circles, we trust that we shall be allowed 
to present it to our readers. ‘The remarks made in the article on 
Physiology, present the subject generally. 

The following appeal of Mrs Sigourney, will, we hope, fix the 
attention of mothers and daughters on a practice which affects so 
seriously human health and happiness. 


‘Tient Lacine.’ 


‘It is not the lightest part of a mother’s duty to superintend the phy- 
sical welfare of her offspring. This complicated and wonderful clay tem- 


ple, rendered so precious as the shrine of an undying spirit, is worthy of 


strict guardianship. The mother, appointed to watch its construction, to 
aid the harmony of its architecture, to rejoice in its symmetry, who per- 
ceives daily how much the miad is affected by the circumstances of its 
lodgment, should cherish and prize the mortal for the sake of the immortal. 

* Does she attach value to the gems of intellect? Let her see that the 
casket which contains them be not carelessly disarranged or broken! 
Does she pray for the welfare of the soul? Let her seek the good of its 
companion, who walks with it to the very gate of the grave, and returns 
to its embrace on the morning of the resurrection. 

‘But a single modification of this extensive subject is at present con- 
temp'ated. Yet, as it affects the health and life of our daughters, it ought 
not to be disregarded with indifference by their maternal guardians. The 
injuries arising from compression of the vital parts are too numerous to 
be here recounted. Multiplied forms of obstructed circulation, nervous 
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disease, and organic affection, are in theirtrain. A physician, eminently 
skilful in the melancholy science of insanity, asserts that tight lacing is a 
prolific source of mental derangement. Another medical gentleman, who 
has been led by philanthropy to investigate this point, assures the public 
that thousands die annually, from the severe discipline of busk and corset. 
The frightful internal ravages thus produced, have been too often illus- 
trated by dissection, to admit of a doubt. 

‘Habits of tight lacing are the more dangerous, because no one will 
acknowledge them. Those evils that shun the light, and shelter them- 
selves in subterfuges, are ever the most difficult to remedy. A great 
part of that energy which might tend to their reform is wasted in hunting 
them from their hiding places. Has any young lady been known to ac- 
knowledge that she was destroying herself, that she was even uncomfort- 
able from tight lacing? Yet the suppressed sigh, the labored respiration, 
the suffused countenance, the constrained movement, confess what the 
lips deny. Pulmonary and spinal diseases, lunacy, and the grave, reveal 
the rest. 

‘But is it possible, that in these days of improved and diffused educa- 
tion, any young female can stake the well being of her mind, and the du- 
ration of her existence upon a circumstance of dress? Can she impede 
the functions of these mysterious agents, which the Almighty has put in 
motion, and make her shortened life a living death? Can she throwa 
blinding illusion over those who would save her, and, like the Spartan cul- 
prit, conceal the destroyer that feeds upon her heart’s blood? We know 
that itis so! And who that has tested the omnipotence of fashion will 
doubt it? This is not the only sacrifice of health which she imposes. 
But is a prominent one, and let mothers look to it. Let them not be 
satisfied with testimony when demonstration is in their power. Let them 
possess themselves of the rudiments of anatomy. Let them at least be 
fully aware of the danger of stricture, in the region of the Jungs and heart, 
especially during their period of development. 

‘Yet let them not linger till morbid habits have acquired strength. 
Their ministry is among the elements of character. Let them teach, 
even over the cradle, “that this body is the temple of the Holy Ghost.” 
Let them early root from the minds of their daughters, that frivolous and 
mad principle, that the healthful action of their mind, and the perfect use 
of the organs through which it speaks, are secondary to the vanities of 
dress. If they have received from the great Creator, the gifts of a “sound 
mind and a sound body,” instruct them that they are to account for them. 
If they deliberately permit sin to enslave the one, or fashion to maim the 
other, how shall they answer it to their Judge ? 

‘And how shall the mother answer it, who, when the sou! was put into 
her hand as a waxen tablet, suffered folly to deepen its impressions there, 
and vanity to trace its thousand likenesses, and fashion to puff out her fe- 
verish breath on the lines that virtue had written, until what might have 
been polished for Heaven, was sullied and melted away ? 


L. H. 8. 
* Hartford, Conn. May 11th, 1833.’ 


The London Penny Magazine, every article of which is revised 
by some of the most distinguished and philanthropic men in Eng- 
land, adverts, in a manner at once clear, popular and convincing, 
to the various kinds of derangement of the physical frame which 
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compression produces; but our limits will not now permit the 
insertion of the article. The following figures which accompany 
it, show the tremendous extent to which the evil effects of this 
— go in distorting the very bones, as well as the external 
orm. 


Fig. 1 is an outline of the famous statue of the Venus de Medici, and may be 
considered as the beau ideal of a fine female figure. Fic. 2 is the skeleton of a 
similar figure, with the bones in their natural position. 


Fic. 1. Fic. 2. 





Fig. 3 is an outline of the figure of a modern fashionable after it has been 
permanently remodelled by stays. Fic. 4 is the skeleton belonging to such a 
figure as No. 3. 


Fic. 3. Fic. 4. 





In comparing these figures, it should be borne in mind, that the 
size of the chest belonging to Figs. 3 and 4 is obviously dess than 


that belonging to Figs. 1 and 2. This is mentioned to remove, if 


possible, any suspicions of exaggeration that might otherwise arise ; 
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for we are assured that the representation of deformity is substan- 
tially correct ; and that the evils which result can hardly be exag- 
gerated. ‘They present palpable evidence, however, that while this 
practice is destructive to health, it is not less ruinous to beauty. 
It is astonishing that the fashion which adorns the celebrated statues 
of Venus as the model of the female form, should yet encourage 
a practice, which thus distorts it. Is not this exhibition enough to 
stifle the pleas of vanity on its behalf, and to leave conscience at 
liberty to do its office? 





Art. V.— Insanity From Excessive Stvupy. 


In our first volume we inserted the remarks of physicians on in- 
sanity, from miseducation. The public prints furnish us with a 
melancholy illustration of the same general principle, in the case of 
Mr Joseph Frothingham, from Salem, Mass., a student of the Oneida 
Institute. In April last he was suddenly missed, and strong suspi- 
cions were entertained of his murder. Nothing was heard of him, 
however, until a letter was recently received by his parents, dated 
‘Atlantic Ocean, 12th May, 1833, 500 miles east of Newfoundland 
Banks.’ The following extract from his letter will show to what ac- 
count his abduction is to be charged. 


‘ While at the Institute, having nothing else to do, and wishing to get ahead, I 
applied myself very closely to study, (particularly the Latin Grammar.) leaving 
off only when absolutely necessary. You recollect I arrived during vacation, 
before the regular course of labor had commenced, and thinking I should have 
plenty of it in a few days, contented myself with taking very little exercise. 
The effects of this close application from sunrise till nine in the evening, I soon 
perceived, and several times was sensible that my thoughts for a moment or two 
were ratler wandering. Yet I did not feel at all anxious or discouraged, reason- 
ing with myself that so sudden a change of pursuit must necessarily cause me at 
first to feel rather unwell, and that after a few days my mind would recover its 
wonted tone. After the 5th or 6th of April, the little momentary aberrations be- 
came more frequent, and how I spent much of the time intervening between that 
date and the 8th, [ am wholly unable to say. Some things which I did, I recollect 
distinctly, and others only as we recall the vagaries of adream. But after the 
8th, everything is wrapt in confusion—* shadows, clouds and darkness rest upon 
it.” I have a vague, dim recollection of feeling somewhat as if standing near a 
mountain, when a volcano bursts from the side. To escape the fiery deluge, I 
traveled by sea and land; but onward it still seemed to move, and ever to rear 
itself, a wall of living fire. One only thing I can recollect clearly. Finding my- 
self in a strange street, near a large stone building, I inquired ofa soldier the name 
of the place, and he answered Montreal. For a moment I wondered what could 
have brought me there, but then came confusion over my mind again, and not 
an idea or incident can I recollect, until yesterday, about 10 A. M., when I found 
myself in the steerage of a ship bound from Quebec to Liverpool. I immediately 
communicated every thing to my fellow passengers, (a young man and wife) and 
from them, learned the following particulars.’ 
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It appears that he met them accidentally, and embarked with them, 
after making most of the necessary preparations, and after passing 
through various difficulties on his way down the river, reached the 
ship. In consequence of the small sum of money that Mr. F. had, 
he was consigned to the steerage, but kindly supplied with necessa- 
ries by the captain. It was not until after a week’s confinement with 
sea-sickness, (which perhaps was the very remedy which a kind 
Providence saw necessary,) that he recovered his recollection, and 
then, he observes, his ‘ mind, in an instant, was as clear and as ra- 
tional as ever.’ The conclusion of his own letter will be more in- 
teresting than any abridgment. 

‘ The captain remarked that he had sometimes suspected me to be a little de- 
ranged, and my fellow passengers thought my appearance very odd at Quebec: 
but as [ was frequently engaged while on board in reading their books, they con- 
cluded it was owing to “‘ absence of mind, and a naturally eccentric character.” — 
They could hardly believe me, when I first made known to them my utter ignorance 
of every transaction since the time I met with them on the St Lawrence. They 
told me I had been uniformly courteous and cheerful, and that when we walked 
from the shore to a house during the storm, I carried her in my arms about half 
the way, she being too cold and wearied to walk. They were well wrapped up 
in blankets, but I had nothing but my cloak, and got two of my fingers frozen. 
You can better conceive, than I can express, how strangely I felt when reason first 
told me that | was in the cabin of a vessel, and when I knew from the pitching 
and tossing that that vessel was on the ocean. I am in hopes of meeting with 
some vessel bound homeward, and if I cannot return in her, to send this letter. 
If we speak no vessel in which I can return, I shall probably take passage imme- 
diately after arriving in Liverpool. Till then, I leave all other incidents connected 
with this almost incredible loss of reason. I do not doubt that study was the 
cause, and thus are all my hopes of going through college blasted — for I should 
not dare to make a second attempt. But I think nothing of that. Jam lost in 
wonder that such a journey could have Seen performed in safety in such a singu- 
lar absence of mind—and to think too that I even went through all, without even 
losing my money, is most strange 

‘My preservation appears indeed miraculous — but I know not what to say 
How thankful should I be tothe great Being who has guided and directed my 
wanderings—‘ thankful!” ’tis too tame a word -- words cannot express my feel- 
ings, and I leave all, for the contemplation almost overwhelins me.’ 


Mr IF’. has since returned, and confirms the whole account. — 
Would that his well-meant, but mistaken zeal in study, might be the 
means of saving many now in danger from a result not less fatal to 
future plans, and of preserving others from that partial mania — that 
predominance of the body over the mind — which we believe gives 
rise to not a few of the follies, and errors, and faults of sedentary men. 

We will only add, as an example of a result more deadly, from a 
similar imprudence, that one of the most diligent and promising stu- 
dents of an institution, returned to his room after a long tour on foot, 
in perfect health, and as he imagined, with a stock laid up, on which 
he might draw. He sat down closely to study. The blood thus ac- 
cumulated, which rushed to Mr Frothingham’s brain, in this case 
burst forth in a profuse discharge from the lungs; and after years 
spent in struggling, by the aid of a fine constitution, against the dis- 
eases and the effects of study, he fell, in the midst of the brightest 
prospects of usefulness, a victim to his hasty efforts to be a scholar. 
Would not a thorough knowledge of Physiology, preserve both sexes 
from incalculable evil ? 
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Art. VI. — Practicat Lessons. 


We often find that general remarks are misunderstood, and gen- 
eral principles imperfectly or falsely applied, for want of direct, 
practical illustration. It is on this ground, and to meet a demand, 
often made, that we have sometimes inserted practical lessons. 
Although they may be unnecessary and uninteresting to many of 
our readers, we believe they are useful to others; and will at least 
prevent our views from being misconceived. At this day, when 
‘improvement in education,’ is synonymous with multiplied branches 
of instruction, we consider it of high importance not to mistake a 
knowledge of maps for geography, or the names of surfaces and so- 
lids for geometry ; and we have endeavored, in the following les- 
son, to bring this point, among others, into view, and to persuade 
teachers to make an experiment which will show them that obser- 
vation, guided by directions, is often a more effectual means of in- 
struction, than the mere gazing at specimens, which represent only 
an individual of a family. 


DiaLtoeue on GEOLOGY. 


‘ What does the word Ge-ol-o-gy mean, father? It sounds a little like 
Geography.’ 

‘Why, my son, it is alittle like it. Ge means earth, in Greek; and logy 
means knowledge or science. Geography is the science which describes 
the earth, generally, and its inhabitants. Geology is the science which 
teaches us about the rocks, and soil, and everything which helps to form 
the solid parts of the earth.’ 

‘I wish you would teach me Geology father! William Jones learned it, 
two weeks ago.’ 

‘Indeed! Why, I have studied it a great deal, and have not learned it 
well yet.’ 

‘Why somebody sent to our school five little pieces of stone that they 
called specimens, with curious names marked on them in print; and the 
master told William about them, and he looked at them, and learned all 
about Geology directly. I wish you would get some specimens, father, 
and teach me, too.’ 

‘I shall be very glad to teach you, my son, but I cannot promise to 
teach you so soon. Specimen means a piece or a part of something, to 
show what it is. So you go, sometimes, to get a sample or pattern, 
(which is the same thing as a specimen) of sugar, or tea, or cloth, from the 
store, so that I may see whether it is good, and whether I will buy it. 
But what do you think of the man who brought a brick, to show as a sam- 
ple or specimen of the house he wanted to sell ?” 

‘Why, father, do you believe anybody was ever so foolish ?” 

‘It is not a whit more foolish, my son, than to suppose you understand 
Geology, which describes the great rocks and mountains of the earth, be- 
cause you have five small pieces of stone.’ 
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‘ But, father, can’t I learn Geology now ?” 

‘You can learn to understand a few minerals, my son. They sometimes 
call them the Alphabet of Geology. But then, after you have learned the 
alphabet, you have to go and read books, before you can understand lan- 
guage ; and so after you have learned these minerals, you must go and study 
rocks, and mountains, and soils, a great while, before you can understand 
Geology.’ 

‘Weil, father, teach me the alphabet, then.’ 

‘Thave no specimens, here ; but J will try to teach you how to find 
them yourself, and that will be better. 

‘ The first letter of the alphabet in Geology, is quartz ; a singular name 
enough, but a very common mineral.’ 

‘A mineral, father! I thought minerals only came from mines.’ 

‘No, my son; men dig mines in order to get minerals; but everything 
which belongs to the solid part of the earth, even if it is but a grain of 
sand or dirt, is mineral.’ 

‘ But how does quartz look? What color is it ” 

‘Why, that is almost like asking, of what color cloth or hair is. It has 
almost every color. It is generally white, but it is very often red, brown, 
and yellow, and black, and sometimes blue, green, smoke-color, or violet. 
T have known little boys sadly puzzled, when they began to study mine- 
rala, because their specimen of quartz was white, and go out to look for it, 
and find a great many red, and brown, and other colored stones, and load 
their pockets with them, never dreaming that one stone would have so 
many colors ; and when they came home, they found they were all quartz ! 
I well remember how I was disappointed.’ 

* How can I tell then, father ?’ 

‘Why, the best mark of quartz is its hardness. It is harder than any 
other mineral you are likely to find. You cannot scratch it with anything 
else; and if you try to scratch it with iron or steel, it will leave a mark 
upon it like metal. It will even scratch glass. 

‘But there is another way of trying it. If you have a piece large 
enough, strike it against a piece of steel, and it will strike fire.’ 

‘ But, father, we strike fire with flint.’ 

‘Yes, my son ; but you will not often find flint here. Most of our flints 
come from France and England. They are found, generally, in beds of 
chalk, and we have few, if any, beds of real chalk in America. It is, how- 
ever, very much like flint, and is sometimes called white flint. 

‘There is another way in which you may know it. Rub two pieces to- 
gether in the dark, and they will make a bright light, and you will per- 
ceive a curious sinell, Quartz is generally milky or thick, so that you 
cannot see through it. 

‘You remember that you are to know quartz chiefly by its hardness. 
The pieces which you will find, generally, have no particular shape ; and 
break, like any other stone. Sometimes it is in regular shaped pieces, 
which look as if they had been cut and polished. These are called crys- 
tals, and generally have six sides. The crystals are sometimes clear and 
beautiful, and sometimes you will find pieces of quartz which have be- 
longed to crystals. Then it is used to make seals and ornaments, and is 
called rock crystal.’ 

‘O yes: I have seen beautiful rock crystals, at the watch-makers, as 
clear as glass, so that I could see through it.’ 

‘You must remember that true crystal will scratch glass. And now, my 
son, I have described to you the first letter in the Alphabet of Geology. 
You may go and find some specimens of quartz, and let me see whether 
you understand this, before I teach you more.’ 
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INTELLIGENCE.* 


SeMINARIES FOR TEACHERS. 


We are gratified to see increasing interest on the subject of Semina- 
ries for Teachers, and we hope the time is not far distant, when a special 
education will be deemed as necessary for this profession, as for lawyers, 
or physicians, or divines. 

We have formerly noticed the Institute at Marietta, Ohio, which has 
this for one of its objects, and are happy to learn that Mere will soon be 
an important accession to its means of instruction. We have lately re- 
ceived a notice of another institution with the same general object in view, 
in aselect colony about to be established under the name of Oberlin, in 
Lorain county, Ohio. It is intended, ultimately, to embrace all grades of 
instruction, from the infant school] to the theological seminary, with the 
great object of preparing teachers and pastors for the great basin of the 
Mississippi. We regret that we cannot now insert the article entire. Its 
plan is founded upon sound principles of education, It is also to embrace 
the plan of manual labor, and from the favorable circumstances of its sit- 
uation and privileges, its founders feel themselves authorized to state, 
that a donation of $150, expended in establishing the literary and manual 
labor departments, will secure the education of one student annually for 
active usefulness, without any more labor than his own welfare demands. 

We feel bound, however, to remind those who are engaged in this 
great object, that nothing so much destroys the public confidence in im- 
provements, as the imperfect execution of a valuable plan, such has been the 
result of our infant schools, And we venture to predict, that no seminary 
for teachers will attain the great object in view, in which every other plan 
is not made subservient to this. In the small States of Germany and 
Switzerland, where they are established, it is deemed necessary to devote 
one or more persons as exclusively to this object, as if they were profes- 
sors in a collegiate institution, and the school for practice, which is con- 
nected with each, is under the direction of an additional teacher, who has 
no other employment. A regular series of studies and classes is appoint- 
ed, and no young man can receive a certificate of his qualifications, until 
he has proved them in the experimental school. We hope the Teachers’ 
Seminary, at Andover, which is so happily begun, will soon be placed on 
such a basis, that it will serve as a model for others ; and that the exam- 
ple of a thorough course of preparation for important duties, in a neigh- 
boring institution, will not be neglected, nor its imitation rendered im- 
practicable, by inadequate means of support. 


Situman’s Journat or Science. 


We regret to see that this valuable periodical is obliged again to appeal 
to its friends for aid. Works like this, which scatter among us knowledge 
that is no where to be found, or which otherwise find no place of publica- 
tion, except among the expensive periodicals of Europe, should be sus- 
tained on the same principle as the light houses on our coast. Thousands 
who never read, or even see them, will receive increased supplies of com- 
fort or safety, from the aid thus given to others. We are as dependent 
upon the men to whom this journal is necessary for our advancement in 
science, and arts, and property, as we are on the sailors for our protection 
and supplies. We trust the appeal will not be in vain. 


* We are compelled by the unexpected length of our principal articles to omit 
several notices and articles of intelligence designed for this number. 
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Burr Seminary. 


This Institution, situated in Manchester, Bennington County, Vermont, 
was opened on the 15th of May last, and though accommodations were 
provided for only one hundred students, yet early in July the number had 
already risen to one hundred andten. Rev. Lyman Aikin is Principal, 
and John Aikin Esq, Associate Principal. 

The course of instruction is intended to be such as will prepare young 
men thoroughly for College ; but to those who do not expect to enjoy this 
privilege, a mor@yextended course will be given. The Bible is made a 
distinct object of Study ; and on the Sabbath and on other suitable occasions, 
familiar instruction will be given on morals and religion. 

The government of the Institution is to be parental in its character, — 
mild, yet firm and decisive: and a faithful supervision is to be exercised 
by the Principal over the habits and morals of the students. Even the 
steward must be a gentleman of approved and christian character. 

The prices of tuition are, $3 a quarter for ordinary English branches, $4 
for the higher branches and the Ancient Classics. Plain and wholesome 
board is furnished in commons at the cost of labor and materials; and to 
those who wish to dispense with some of th€ more costly articles of living, 
a proportional reduction is made. ‘T'o 38 pupils, the funds furnish instruc- 
tion gratuitously. 

The Institution owns a lot of 30 acres of land, a considerable part of 
which will be appropriated to tillage and gardening. Provision has also 
been made for the erection of a work-shop, to be furnished with valuable 
machinery, propelled by water power, and to afford facilities for the prose- 
cution of almost every kind of mechanical employment. 


CoRRESPONDENCE OF THE AMERICAN Lyceum. 


Extract of a Letter read to the American Lyceum at the Third Annual 
Meeting, by their Corresponding Secretary, Mr Dwight — from the Vice 
President of Colombia. 

Paris, Ave. 29, 1832. 

[ have read with great interest the proceedings of the American Lyce- 
um. I have desired, and still wish I could accept your invitation to write 
my poor ideas on such interesting subjects as you propose ; but to pro- 
duce anything proper to be submitted to the intelligent people of the Uni- 
ted States, itis necessary that the topic be maturely digested, and the 
task performed with care and labor. My time will not allow me to devote 
myself at present to such an undertaking. Be so kind therefore as to ex- 
cuse me, until [ shall be in such a situation that I may be able to command 
the necessary leisure. 

I paid a visit to the editor of one of the most enlightened papers of this 
capital, and, as I anticipated, he received me very kindly, although I pre- 
sented no other claims than those of philanthropic sentiments. Our in- 
terview was devoted to the progress of morality and civilization in the 
New World, and I opened my whole heart. I propose to visit other real 
philanthropists for the same purpose. 

The son of Count Las Casas interests me very much with the project of a 
general system of Education in France, which he is laboriously engaged in 
preparing in order to introduce the subject to the Chambers. I am en- 
tering fully into his projects, and will hereafter communicate them to 
you. His objects are to combine sound morals with instruction. The 
Editor of the Revue Encyclopedique, has offered to publish a notice of the 
object and proceedings of the American Lyceum. 
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At an entertainment which I attended a short time since, at which most 
of the guests were citizens of the U. States, and of S. America, the 
toasts were full of enthusiasm, and marked with feelings of attachment 
to our whole American Continent, and sympathy between the brethren of 
the North and South. We expressed our respect for the virtues of the 
North Americans, and I announced with exultation, the hopes I entertain 
of their future progress, and the sentiments and opinions I hold with re- 
spect to their good morals, their public education of the poor classes, and 
the exalted virtues of the matrons of the U. States. The North Ameri- 
cans responded with the warmest sympathy, in favor their southern 
brethren, and we spent the time till midnight, in convefsing on subjects 
of high importance — the promotion of good morals, civilization and inti- 
mate friendship among all Americans. : 

I learn with pleasure of the increase of Lyceums in the U. States, and 
that they are formed in every part of the country. I hope the time may 
come when such associations will be known in China and Japan, with the 
truths of Christianity. I firmly believe that this is our destiny, in the de- 
signs of Providence. Consider the great effects produced in France, and 
more recently in all Europe, by the example of the U. States. The soci- 
eties for the promotion of peace begin to excite important discussions 
against the abuse of force, and will produce more effect than is generally 
anticipated. 

Those who entertain just sentiments ought to say in the words of Fe- 
nelon: —‘I Jove my family better than myself; I love my country better 
than my family ; but I love the human race better than my country.’ 

Joaquin Mosquera. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Repeatep attempts have been made to establish a periodical on Educa- 
tion, but with little success. This work is the only one of a general 
character, which now exists in the United States, so far as we are informed. 
Since its origin, as the ‘ Journal of Education,’ it has never been profitable 
to the editor, nor to its early publishers, except as a medium of advertising. 
Its first editor was compelled to abandon it ; and for some time after, no 
one was found willing to assume its responsibilities permanently. The 
present editor returned, after several years spent in examining the state 
of education in Europe, charged by the friends of this cause abroad, to 
make known the improvements which they had found so valuable. He 
believed it essential to the improvements of education among us, to have 
some periodical devoted to the investigation of our own wants, and the 
publication of our own plans and experiments, which should serve as the 
medium of communication among the friends of the cause, at home and 
abroad. 

In order to secure a publication of this kind, so far as possible, from 
all influence, or suspicion of influence, he purchased, the property of 
the ‘Journal,’ and subsequently of the ‘ Education Reporter,’ and has 
conducted it for three years, at a very considerable expense. His great 
object was to place the work on such a basis, that it might assume 
a permanent and national character, and he did not take the charge of it 
himself, until he had endeavored in vain to enlist others, in his view, more 
competent, by an offer of all its proceeds, and regular contributions. In 
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order to make it known more extensively, to interest the friends of educa- 
tion, and to circulate the information he had received, about 500 vols. 
and 5,000 extra numbers have been sent out, without any payment, to pub- 
lic institutions, missionary schools, individuals engaged in education, and 
the editors of newspapers. 

The ardent interest expressed in the subject, throughout our country, 
the general approbation of the work itself, and the gradual increase of 
subscriptions, seemed to justify him in proceeding, even without imme- 
diate returns ; and in publishing a larger number of copies than were im- 
mediately demagded. He believed it safe to assume, that in a country, 
containing 10,000,000 of freemen ‘better educated than those of any 
European community,’ and where the subject of education excites so 
much attention, at least 1,500 persons would be found, anxious to ob- 
tain all the light of modern improvement on this important subject, and 
ready to sustain a publication devoted to it. Yet the event has proved, 
that less than nine hundred can be found to support a work, which for 
three years, has received warm expressions of approbation from parents, 
and teachers, and the public press. Notwithstanding all the expenses 
incurred, he has never received a dollar from the publication, either as 
editor or proprietor. On the contrary, the accounts for the two first years 
show a large amount, in addition to all the receipts, still due, for print- 
ing and paper, for which he is responsible. 

During these years, a large stock of materials, already prepared, and 
the aid of able contributors, enabled him to conduct the work without 
giving up other employments. The friends of education, he finds, are 
generally too much engaged in active effort to continue this aid; and the 
increased labors of editing, and especially the examination of books, now 
require so much of his time, as to allow littie efficient effort of any other 
kind. The future proceeds, with the present number of subscribers, will 
afford no return for his Jabors, or those of contributors; much less any 
means of paying past arrearages. Could the subscription be increased, it 
would indeed provide for the future, and forthis only. Could the volumes 
now on hand, be disposed of by those inclined to favor the object, without 
deduction for the commissions of agents, the sun now due could be paid. If 
this cannot be effected, he can see no other alternative, but to abandon 
the work at the close of the present year, and resort to other means to 
provide for expenditures, which many believe, have contributed to benetit 
the public, by the diffusion of valuable information. 

He has come to this conclusion with great reluctance, and it will give 
him pain to bid farewell to a large number of his subscribers, whose 
personal interest in the work has been fully expressed. He has not 
made known these circumstances earlier, because he had hoped to sustain 
its losses himself; but he feels more and more satisfied, that its perma- 
nency cannot be insured, uniess the friends of education will unite in sup- 
porting it, by subscriptions, and by contributing to its pages. Could each 
subscriber consider himself an agent for life, we believe this could be 
accomplished. If men of education will not sustain it, the ignorant cer- 
tainly will not doit. It has no party character or popular attractions to 
recommend it. Nor can it furnish the mass of matter, merely copied by 
the printer from foreign works, or present the attractive engravings, which 
give such wide circulation to some of our periodicals. Jt depends for its 
existence, on that number, comparatively small, who know how to priz 
solid and useful information. Jf they refuse their aid, it must expire. 
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